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The June 1951 issue of COMBAT FORCES 
JOURNAL which Private First Class David Bur- 
gess, a member of a caliber .50 AAA machine-gun 
crew attached to the 24th Infantry Division in 
Korea, is reading, contains the articles we have 
displayed around his photograph. 

In Korea, Berlin, Trieste—wherever American 
soldiers are on duty—you will find them reading 
the COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL, because it is 
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the liveliest, best informed military magazine pub- 
lished anywhere. COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL 
is read because it informs, because it stimulates, 
because it is the soldier's own magazine. 

If you are a member of a Combat Arm, you 
should be a reader of your own COMBAT FORCES 
JOURNAL, and a member of your own Association 
of the United States Army. Send in your application 
today. 
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fay) “Built for us”, 
servicemen write. 


And they are right! 


DEPENDABLE LINK WITH HOME 
Every Hallicrafters precision radio— 
like the S-38B shown here—is built 
to give the serviceman the kind of re- 
ception he wants far from home, even 
under difficult conditions. Power 
when you need it... a rugged metal 
case to withstand traveling . . . and 
clear, trouble-free performance. 


Naturally, Hallicrafters 

can build these quali- 

ties into the S-38B, 

because Hallicrafters 

builds more commu- 

nications receivers 

than all other U.S. 

manufacturers combined. The S-38 
gives continuous coverage from the 
beginning of the Standard Broadcast 
Band at $40 ke clear through to 
31,000 kc, including powerful short- 
wave stations in the U.S. and all over 
the world, as well as many govern- 
ment communications frequencies. 
Size only 13 x 7 x 7 inches. Built in 
speaker but also has jacks for head 
phones. 


$-38-B — Regular Price: $49.50. Spe- 
cial Military Prices at PX’s and Ship's 
Stores, or write Dept. C 


Other precision models from 
$44.50 to $289.50 


Fost Coast West Coost 


* To the Editors... * 


Journal in Greece 


To the Editors 

I am sorry to be late with my renewal 
but have been out in the field continuously. 
I even had to bum a blank check to remit. 

I am receiving the Comsat Forces 
Journat regularly and enjoy it very much. 
It is a great help to me here in Greece since 
I am able to pass on to Greek ofhcers many 
of the very interesting articles which it 
always contains. The Greeks are very eager 
to learn and the Journat certainly is a 
great source of enjoyment and information 
for them. Many of the officers in the Corps 
to which I am attached speak and read 
English and I simply pass the copy on 
when I am through with it. For those who 
do not read English, but are interested, | 
have certain items translated for them. So 
you can see that the JourNat in its own 
way is also taking a part even though it be 
a very small one in the Military Mission to 
Greece 

Capt. Ransom S. Haic 
Infantry 
JUSMAG 
APO 206, c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 
Esprit 
To the Editors 

It is this Infantryman’s opinion that 
esprit de corps in the Infantry could be 
greatly increased if we would 

Revive Infantry Day. 

Issue regimental and division insignia 
to recruits when they join their outfits. 

Have an officer (preferably one who 
served with it in combat) relate to new 
members the war history, traditions, unit 
citations and accomplishments of the regi 
ment and division and explain the signifi 
cance of their insignia. 

Encourage recruits to qualify for the ex 
pert rifleman’s badge. 

Exercise extreme care in the selection of 
those awarded the Combat Infantryman 
Badge 

Ser. Ricuarp D. Lorentz 
Infantry, USAR 
2894 California St. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Semper Fidelis 
To the Editors 

I have just completed reading “Tradition 
Can Help” by Major James A. Huston in 
the October issue. 

I had thought the Journat had better 
judgment than to print a direct insult to 
another service such as that which opens 
Major Huston’s article. His statement that 
the Marine Corps has seen relatively little 
combat is so asinine as to require no reply. 

For the information of the large number 
of your contributors who seem to believe 
that tradition precedes accomplishment in 
the Marine Corps, I suggest a short course 


in American history with attention to the 
reports of Army commanders who have had 
Marine units attached. 

Both services can learn a great deal from 
each other on a basis of mutual trust and 
respect. Such an atmosphere is not en 
couraged by the repeated printing in a 
publication such as yours of snide remarks 
about the Corps. 

We in the Marines love our outfit but 
we do not think any the less of our nation’s 
great Army because of that. The articles 
in your publication, on the other hand, 
seem to indicate an inferiority complex. 

Please cancel my subscription since | 
choose to continue to believe that the great 
majority of American officers are more con 
cerned with the national welfare than 
cutting each other’s professional throats. 

Lr. Micwaer Sparks 
USMC 
Fleet Marine Force 
c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 


e It is dificult to understand how Lieuten 
ant Sparks came to the conclusion that 
Major Huston had insulted the Marine 
Corps. What Major Huston wrote was that 
“It is strange and sad that the Army, which 
has done by far the greatest part of the Na 
tion’s fighting, should envy the Marine 
Corps for its colorful tradition.” Both state 
ments are, in the opinion of the editors, 
correct. The Army has “done by far the 
greatest part of the Nation's fighting”—and 
we can’t see how any Marine would ques- 
tion that. Also, it is indeed “strange and 
sad that the Army should envy the Marine 
Corps for its colorful tradition”—because it 
is so unnecessary. Furthermore, in reporting 
the facts about Montezuma, Major Huston 
has given Lieutenant Sparks “that short 
course in American history” which he 
thinks is needed. We are sure that Major 
Huston has great admiration for the Ma- 
rine Corps; we know we have.—Tue Ept- 
TORS. 


To the Editors: 

I don’t see where accepting the Marines’ 
claim that they have made greater contribu- 
tions to the art of amphibious warfare 
would result in creating the same kind of 
mess in the field of tactical air power as 
Captain Kolb put it in your October issue. 
In fact, I don’t see any mess in tactical air 

Marine style. As I understand it, the 
Army and other UN forces are pretty 
happy about the close air support the Ma 
rine Corps has furnished in Korea. I fail to 
see any mess in either Marine Corps am- 
phibious doctrine or air support. 

I agree that we should cease all jealous 
criticism. | thought that the Korean conflict 
would end it all. However, it is still prac- 
tically impossible to pick up an issue of the 
Journat without finding several sly digs, 
condescending or belittling remarks or be 
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Chase Assault Aircraft — designed specifically for 
the mission, have set the standard. 
Ppp Exercise “Southern Pine” proved again that Chase 
0 Assault Transports deli hicl 
Anno ssault Transports deliver vehicles and weapons 


Ep © forward combat troops by landing in un- 


elievably rough terrain. A special hydraulic 


© fy) amp and cargo door for speedy loading and 
2 Bien unloading, plus wide unobstructed cargo area 
gu ~ o fast handling of either bulk or wheeled 

-S. A. cargo. Only the Assault Aircraft can deliver combat 
materials ready for immediate employment. 
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grudging acknowledgments directed at the 
Marine Corps. Your editorial, “Semper 
Fidelis et Tutus” had a strong political 
lobbying tinge to it and is definitely out of 
place on the pages of a supposedly profes 
sional military magazine. | fail to see how 
you expect to improve your service by at 
tempting to tear down and deprecate 
another. Comments along the line of Major 
Frank Novak's letter in the October issue 
would accomplish more and are certainly 
along constructive lines. However, I am 
glad to see that one of your readers actually 
gives the Marine Corps credit for being a 
disciplined efhcient fighting outfit rather 
than crediting it all strictly to superb public 
relations, 

So that your Army readers may not get a 
distorted and fallacious idea of the Marine 
Corps’ contribution to amphibious warfare 
and also Marine Corps amphibious doc- 
trine, I would like to correct one of Captain 
Kolb’s statements as set forth in his letter. 
Such blanket statements as, “its [USMC] 
combat troops are specially trained in load- 
ing and unloading and other service aspects 
of its mission” and “its logistical support 
left to others” are quite fallacious and mis- 
leading. True, all Marines are trained as 
fighting infantrymen first and specialists 
later, but we do not tie up our assault 
troops with logistical and service functions 
and thus slow the impetus of the assault 
inland. 

Mayor Dean N. McDowett 
USMC 
Columbia, S. C. 


Airborne Movements 


To the Editors: 

The article “Airborne to Iceland” by 
Colonel A. S. Newman in your September 
JourNnat immediately recalled to my mind 
the air movement of the 18th Infantry of 
the Ist Infantry Division in EUCOM dur- 
ing Operation Harvest in September 1949. 

This movement was a joint undertaking 
of Air Force and Army. A liaison officer 
worked with the Air Force for a few days 
prior to take-off; he was responsible for 
providing the Air Force with pertinent 
data on troops, weapons, and equipment to 
be lifted, and for maintaining contact with 
Infantry headquarters. This headquarters 
was in the field under simulated combat 
conditions “fighting” a withdrawal action 
to the Rhine River, where it would be 
evacuated by air to a point south of the 
Danube River. 

This operation was completed without 
physical contact of commanders or staff, 
other than the one liaison officer. Vehicles 
were driven to the airport during the night 
preceding the dawn departure with the 
heavy mortars and necessary ammunition 

simulated). The Air Forces’ Troop Carrier 
technicians (trained in the practical aspects 
in the Berlin Airlift operations) took charge 
of all loading and lashing and speeded up 
the loading. 

The troops came from their final line 
directly to the airfield and were shuttled in 
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two cycles to their destination, having been 
divided into tactical plane loads and briefed 
on the use of parachutes and other safety 
procedures in final assembly areas. 

This accent on air movements of ground 
infantry units is certainly proper emphasis 
on this mode of transportation. The basis 
for success in these operations is nothing 
more than common understanding and 
mutual appreciation of the problems to be 
solved by each service. 

Capt. I. GRaNvILye 
Infantry 
Fort Ord, Calif. 


{OUILLARD 


Rotation 


To the Editors 

Why not authorize a normal overage of 
ten per cent in every combat unit for rota- 
tional purposes? As an incident to this 
overstrength, combat commanders would be 
required to rotate ten per cent of their 
strength every month. Headquarters and 
service units (including those in infantry 
regiments) would be limited to an overage 
of five per cent, which would be a realistic 
view of the relative casualties in line com 
panies and in the elements which serve 
them. 

Such a percentage discrimination would 
perhaps encourage “headquarters men” to 
take their chances in order to earn a shorter 
rotational period. ‘The overstrength would 
not be an increase in T/O, but rather an 
increase in the strength of the combat 
command which would send ten per cent of 
the combat infantrymen back to the States 
every month. 

The dividends would be twofold. First, 
it would make possible rotation after ten 
months overseas in combat, regardless of 
casualties in a unit, since casualties would 
be replaced through normal “repple dep- 
ples.” Second, it would guarantee an ade- 
quate flow of trained men for newly 
formed divisions, since with ten divisions 
overseas, and with ten divisions sending 
back ten per cent of their combat infantry 
men each month, the equivalent of one 
division a month would be returned to the 
United States 

Capt. Georce H. Gotpstont 


Detroit, Mich 


Shrapnel Versus Fragments 


To the Editors 

Don’t you dare start using “shrapnel” for 
“shell fragment”! If the “vast majority of 
people” confuse the meanings, it’s your 
duty as a service journal to eliminate that 
confusion, not to contribute to it. 

However, I doubt if the general public is 
as confused as you think. In 1941, yes, any 
shell fragment was “shrapnel” to Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen. In 1951, after a decade in 
which his friends, his relatives, and even he 
himself have been subjected to two wars 
and an almost constant draft, the story is 
different. 

To my knowledge, no shrapnel was fired 
in combat in World War II (or in Korea), 
although we used plenty of it in service 
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practice in the early days of the war. The 
word itself has gradually been dropped 
from the vocabulary of newspapermen, 
writers, and the public. I have never seen 
a reference to shrapnel or shrapnel wounds 
in any reporting on the Korean conflict. 
In fact, 1 think the battle to insure proper 
usage of that term has just about been won. 
And, you want to capitulate! 

We've come a long way from the day 
when a newspaper in the 1930s captioned 
a picture of a parade involving a field 
artillery regiment armed with 75mm guns 
as “The —th Field Artillery with seventy 
five of their famous Millimeter Guns . . .” 

Capt. WiiuraM R. Encuisx 
Artillery 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 
» 
To the Editors: 

According to Webster's Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, which is recent enough for me, and 
TM 20-205, Dictionary of United States 
Army Terms, shrapnel is shrapnel and frag 
ments are fragments, and never the twain 
shall meet! However, we don’t think it’s a 
problem worth flying into pieces over! 

Bully for your blood donor editorial. We 
intend, if possible, to have a Red Cross 
collecting team come to one of our drill as 
semblies and get it from the unit right 
there. 

Lr. Joun N. Tarps 
Infantry 
Long Beach 12, Calif 


Company Fund 


To the Editors: 

The present system of Company Fund 
accounting is both cumbersome and waste 
ful. As it now exists the unit commander 
enters the money he receives into his elabo 
rate arrangement of council book, vouchers, 
bank statements, check book, quarterly 
statements, and record of council meetings. 
At the end of the month this whole setup 
is then inspected by next higher headquar- 
ters. This is followed by periodic checkups 
by different inspector general teams. 

Why not let the Post Trust Fund keep 
the money in the name of a particular unit? 
Issue the company commander a check 
book and a semi-permanent list of items 
purchasable from the fund. Trained Trust 
Fund personnel would keep a record of the 
cancelled checks sent in monthly by the 
bank as well as the monthly bank state- 
ment. The CO would send in all receipts 
of items purchased from the fund. The 
burden of keeping fund books would fall 
on those trained for it and not on the 
harassed company commander. 

Carr. Georce BaciietTo 
Chemical Corps 
HQ Co 3d Cm! Mortar Bn 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


W bo Gets the Clothes? 
To the Editors: 


I wish you would look into the clothing 
situation. It is a condition that existed in 


on new or used Caterpillar 
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Full tractor mobility... fast 
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Private First Class Melvin Brown, of Mahaffey, 
Medal of Honor for valor in action near Kasan, 
Korea, September 4, 1950. Stubbornly holding an advanced position 
atop a wall, Pfe. Brown stood off attacking North Koreans until all 
his rifle ammunition and grenades were gone. When last seen he was 
still fighting with only an entrenching shovel for a weapon rather 
than give up an inch of ground 


Pennsylvania 


Never forget the devotion of Melvin Brown! 


Now, this very day, you can help make safer the land he served so 
far “above and beyond the call of duty.” Whoever you are, wherever 
you are, you can begin buying more... and more... and more United 
States Defense* Bonds. For every time you buy a bond you're helping 
keep solid and stable and strong the country for which Private Brown 
gave everything he had 

Remember, that strength for America can mean peace for America 
—so that beys like Melvin Brown may never have to fight again. 

For the sake of Private First Class Melvin Brown and all our serv- 
icemen-—for your own boy--buy more United States Defense Bonds 

now. Defense is your job, too! 





Don't forget that now every Series that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
can return you not just $25 but as 
much as $33.33! For your country’s 
security, and your own, buy more 
before. This means, for example, U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


EF Bond you own automatically goes 
on earning interest for 20 vears from 
date of purchase instead of 10 as 


*ULS: Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds « 
Buy them regularly! 
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World War I, of which I am a veteran; it is 
a condition that existed in World War II, 
for which my son has a Purple Heart; and 
it exists today in Korea where my youngest 
son is now fighting. 

It is this: the rear echelon grabs off all 
the clothing and equipment before it is sent 
to the troops in the line. 

It does seem to me a pretty rotten situa- 
tion when a man has to fight in the bitter 
cold with inadequate clothing and no side 
arms, all because the desk patriots in the 
rear want to put on a show for the natives. 

A certain soldier writes to me from Korea 
that he came down from Heartbreak Ridge, 
and was pulled to the rear because his divi 
sion was pretty badly chewed up and saw 
the rear echelon snugly and warmly dressed 
for winter weather in pile jackets and caps 
and shoepacs while he was wearing a sum- 
mer cap. He had no jacket and no winter 
footwear. 

Such a situation stinks. Yet it could be 
easily cleared up. Orders could be issued 
that the front line troops must get the 
proper clothing betore the rear echelon, and 
make a violation of this order subject to a 
general court-martial. 

WiiuiaM L. Baker 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Questions in Manuals 


To the Editors 


As a reader of long standing, I appreciate 
the value of the JounNAL as a medium for 
transmitting ideas, so I hope you can find 
space for my comments on present-day field 
manuals. 

The field manual has become less a 
source of handy reference and more a sub- 
ject of detailed study as the tactics and 
techniques of modern warfare have varied. 
But, unlike texts used in schools or colleges, 
manuals do not have pertinent questions 
at the end of each chapter or section. Such 
questions definitely help a student and they 
would help Army students and instructors. 

Lr. Marvin E. Rice 
Hq VI Corps 
Camp Atterbury, Ind. 


e We can remember when certain manuals 
did contain questions. One question was 
“What should be done whenever possible?” 
The right answer was “Feed the troops 
fresh beef.” 

Why? 

Well, the manual said plainly enough: 
“Troops should be fed fresh beef whenever 
possible.” 

That answer is still a good one, though 
we realize that the techniques of composing 
questions for modern books have been 
vastly improved since the days of the what 
should-be-done-whenever-possible type. 


ROTC Training 
To the Editors: 


I served with a rifle company for ten 
months and still have vivid memories of 
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Messenger of Mercy — Carrying doctors and serum, a 
lone Sikorsky R-5 helicopter of the Air Rescue Service 
is credited with checking a yellow fever epidemic which 
was threatening to sweep Costa Rica last fall. 

Operating from a makeshift base in the northern part 
of this Central American republic, the helicopter covered 
6,000 square miles of remote territory in a 13-day period 
in good weather and bad. 

During 42 landings, many of them in small tropical 


clearings, doctors were able to inoculate 978 natives— 
and though 31 had perished before the helicopter flew 
in with medical aid, not a single death from the fever 
was recorded after its arrival. 

Other peacetime missions performed in recent months 
by Sikorsky helicopters include the evacuation of 140 
flood victims in Argentina . . . food air-drops in the 
Kansas City flood region . . . and help for flooded-out 
inhabitants of the Po River Valley in Italy. 


SIKORSKY “2? AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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I attribute to faulty 
I swore that if | managed to live 


tactical mistakes that 
training 
1 would dedicate my remaining years to 


teaching all potential soldiers those impor 
tant lessons that would help them and their 
men live through combat 


I herefore | was 


pleased to be assigned to a respected State 
ROTC 


excellent 


University as an instructor. It 
looked like an 


apply all of my hard-earned combat lessons 
But ala 


opportunity to 


it hasn't been 
Students wear their uniforms only one 
hour a week and can you visualize them 


getting down in the gunner’s position, or 
crawling up to a vantage point in classroom 
clothing 

With the exception of training films, the 
students must rely on the instructor or man 
There 


is no way to get across an understanding ot 


uals to learn how weapons function 


the physical exertion and mental turmoil 
that constantly pops up in battle 

We have few mocern weapons Is it pos 
sible to teach how to us weapons entirely 
by lecture, chart, or training film? I know 
it isnt 


Would it not be 


those subjects that can be properly covered 


better to teach only 
under the conditions that exist? This would 
not make a complete infantry ofhcer but it 
would be better than going through mo 
fraudulent and violate all 
training principles as taught in our service 


tions that are 


schools 


I had the pleasure of hearing a fine old 
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othcer once say to a graduating class at 
Fort Benning, “Look at your hands. They 
are now free of the blood of men you im 
properly trained, whe died because you 
failed in your teaching mission. Keep your 
hands clean.” 

| wonder if what I have taken as the 
healthy glow of my skin when I wash my 
hands isn’t really the red of failure begin 
ning to show through? 

M/Scr. Trousiep 


‘Injustice Burns Deep’ 
To the Editors 


I would like to commend you for pub 
lishing “Injustice Burns Deep” by Colonel 
Clearview in your December issue. This 
article has scratched the surface of an im 
portant issue in all armies. Old die-hards 
think in terms of “no excuses for inefh 
ciency,” “all he is good for is a cook,” 
“throw him in the digger.” Young die 
hards think “It’s not my responsibility, let 
him find out the hard way” and so on. 

To stop injustices whether of a minor o: 
serious nature calls for proper understand 
ing. Officers and noncoms should see that 
they and their men have the same ideas on 
these lines. Standardization of thought Cin 
this case) is as important as standardization 
of weapons and training. Discipline is an 
integral part of this if not overused in the 
form of chastisement. Discipline to my 
mind is self-discipline, self-respect, healthy 
respect of rank and not humble submission 
to authority. 

Injustices are caused by leaders not being 
able to fathom small gripes. A man of 
excellent character sometimes commits of 
fenses in defiance of authority. The “draw 
ing out” of a man’s mind is sometimes hard 
because of his open hostility. This can be 
partially overcome if leaders talk to the man 
and not “talk down to him.” Defiance to 
authority is a little bug in everyone's mind, 
civilian and soldier alike; which can only be 
overcome by commanding respect through 
personal actions. 

A good leader is one who remembers his 
trials and tribulations on becoming a soldier 
and tries to assist others over the hump. 

Serceant D. Granam 
Royal Winnipeg Rifles 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Classification W orks 
To the Editors 

I'd like to show how the Army really 
does take advantage of a man’s training 

civilian and military. 

Just out of college with Air Corps basic 
training completed, I was shipped to Lowry 
Field near Denver for three months of pho 
tography school in 1943. After I received 
my certificate from that institution, I was 
not assigned duties as an engine repair 
mechanic or as bartender. Nope. I joined 
1 photographic laboratory and spent many 
satished months doing just what I had been 
trained to do. 

Infantry OCS may have led some officers 
straight to the job of motor transportation 
or mess officer, but I joined a line company 


in Europe within three weeks of gradua- 
thon. 

After V-E Day I was shuttled off to a 
newly-installed I&E school. And what did 
I do when I rejoined my outfit? You 
guessed it—I taught the regimental I&E 
officers what | had learned. 

When the North Koreans fired up a war 
across the 38th Parallel, I had a year's 
newspaper and three years’ magazine ex- 
perience tucked into my background. And, 
as I fairly well expected, | was recalled. 
But though | was recalled as an Infantry 
ofhcer, the Army looked at my background 
and assigned me to public information. 

Perhaps the Army's placement system 
isn’t so\awry after all. Perhaps the chronic 
gripers just make more noise. 

LIEUTENANT 
Inf-USAR 
‘Guarding the Reserves’ 
To the Editors: 

Your recent visitor, the Reserve Colonel 
with 21 years’ service as an officer really 
broke loose, as you put it, with an idea 
“that is bold, fresh and perhaps even work- 
able.” 1, too, am a Colonel with 22 years’ 
service, 15 years of which are as an officer, 
the major difference between myself and 
the Reserve Colonel is that all my service 
has been with the National Guard. Poot or 
squirt, as you put it in your comments, may 
also apply to me, except that I think poot 
would more aptly apply to me as I am 37 
years old. 

To get to the point, I honestly believe 
that the Reserve Colonel has really come 
up with a workable and sensible solution 
to the Reserve and National Guard prob- 
lems. 

The Reserve Colonel has hit the nail on 
the head when he states that “The trouble 
with the Reserve today is that it is compet- 
ing with the National Guard instead of 
working with it.” With the scarcity of re- 
cruits it is foolish that two reserve com- 
ponents should strive to outdo each other 
in recruiting. At the risk of being called 
prejudiced, because I am a Guardsman, I 
believe the Reserve Colonel has the right 
idea when he says that he would let the 
Guard have the men, companies, battalions, 
and regiments, and have as satellites, one or 
more reserve units (officers only). 

Lr. Cox. Joun J. Pakura 
Infantry NGUS 
Worcester 4, Mass. 
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Our men average over $10,000.00 yearly. 
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rank, etc., to: 
Box RFC 100 
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The newest addition to Sperry’s Microline* is 

Model 296B Microwave Receiver for laboratory use. 

This instrument is an important addition to SPERR Y 
the microwave laboratory where a good secondary 

standard of attenuation is required. 


The versatility of Model 296B permits measurements M ICROL IN E 


to be made at all microwave and UHF frequencies 


In addition to its use as a secondary standard RECEI VER FOR 


of attenuation, this receiver has many 
other uses one of the more important 


being antenna pattern measurements Y aall-¥ TE 
| MEASUREMENTS 
“Ar MICROWAVE 


: 
FREQUENCIES 





Model 296B Microwave Receiver 
30 Mc Amplifier Gain 


Model 296B consists of a 30 me pre-amplifier, 
IF amplifier and precision 30 mc waveguide 
below cut-off attenuator. Included in the receiver Attenuator 

is a well-regulated klystron power supply. 

Klystron stability is assured by self-contained, Local Oscillator Power Supply 


automatic frequency control circuitry. 


IF Bandwidth 


Our Special Electronics Department will be happy 
to give you further information on this 
instrument as well as other Microline equipment. Accessories Supplied 
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Comment for the Combat Forces 


Whites of Their Eyes 


LITTLE farther on in these columns 

we have a report on the new rifles 
Ordnance Corps has developed in the 
postwar years. But right here we want to 
recall a story told us recently about rifle 
marksmanship training—also a matter of 
considerable controversy and closely al 
lied to the problem of rifle design. 

As we got the story, a British general, 
observing a fire fight during the Boer 
War, saw some pretty awful shooting by 
a soldier, and so he crawled up to him 
and this was the conversation: 

“Did you qualify on the range, sol 
dier?” 

“Yes, sir, as a low marksman, sir.” 

“In that case, don’t you think it might 
be wise to crawl a little closer to the 
enemy?” 


This Issue 


E wish those gentlemen on Capitol 

Hill who are going to do their utmost 
to keep the Universal Military Training 
bill from coming to a vote this session 
would read Senor Salvador de Madari 
aga’s clear and trenchant views (page 39) 
on the place and role of military strength 
in being. Disarmament proposals, Senor 
Madariaga observes are “irrelevant” and 
“pernicious” because they lead us from 
our real purpose: “to arm soon and eff 
ciently, and to understand the true nature 
of the danger” that faces us. The Soviets 


10 


are not wicked because they refuse to dis 
arm; rather it is their wickedness that 
makes them refuse to disarm, he tells us. 
Similarly, it is folly for us to think that 
we can become secure by disarming; if 
you are wise you don't disarm until you 
are secure. Korea should have taught us 
the cost of going about half unarmed 
in a world where wickedness prevails. 
Whatever else Captain Glasgow’s article 
page 18) on the days when the enemy in 
Korea swarmed over our outnumbered 
forces tells us, it certainly tells us that the 
cost of unpreparedness are lives and 
treasure. A universal military training 
law would tell the aggressor that we 
aren't going to be taken in by his phony 
disarmament blandishments; that we are 
going to stay strong until organized mili 


tary aggression and oppression are van- 
quished from the earth. 

It is when aggression is in the saddle 
and riding high that men need strong 
faith and sturdy symbols to give them 
visions of a brighter world. And it is 
more and more apparent that General 
Eisenhower's mission to SHAPE has suc- 
ceeded only because, as Colonel Clifton 
mentions (page 40), he has dedicated 
himself to the task of restoring Europe's 
faith. In doing this he has become a 
sturdy symbol of world-wide significance 

and may we say that no matter where 
General Ike is or what office he may 
hold, he will always typify SHAPE's 
motto: “Eternal Vigilance is the Price of 
Liberty.” Commonsense | vigilance, we 
must say, would add a workable univer- 
sal military training law to this nation’s 
armor. 


The Missing 600 


E are reliably informed that 600 of 

the umpires who rode valiantly into 
the jaws of recrimination and criticism 
at Exercise Southern Pine last summer 
weren't there at all—according to Com- 
BAT Forces JouRNAL. 

Well, the Journat was wrong. They 
weren't missing at all. What happened 
was that Colonel H. H. Jordan in his 
report on Southern Pine in our Novem- 
ber issue correctly mentioned that 735 
umpires were involved in the exercise. 
Somehow we threw 600 of them into 
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From the home towns of America to the battle zones of Korea, 
our “Flying Lifeline” spans the Pacific ... precious pints of crit- 
ically needed whole blood and plasma are speeded to our wounded 
combat forces via the Military Air Transport Service; then in a 
matter of hours ... in Fairchild C-119 Packets to the front lines. 

This is only one of the many top priority military cargoes 
flown by the rugged, battle-tested C-119 “Flying Boxcars,”’ the 
mainspring of our mobile Armed Forces, airlifting everything 


BLOOD BANK  Whitever is needed, wherever ivs needed, Fairchid's "Flying 
Boxcars”’ can and are delivering the goods! 


Our ARMED FORCES ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
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Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, lil 
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outer darkness and published the hgure 
as 135. We 


their deserved preeminence 


hasten to restore the 600 to 
Six 


dred umpires are not to be cast asic 


hun 
lightly and so we apologize to them, to 


Colonel Jordan, and, most important of 


all, to our re sce rs 


No One Has to Read ) ou 


HIS magazine 
has long « impaigned for clearer, sim 


ind its predec essors 


Some 
small progress has been made but there 


pler ofhcial writing in the Army 


is a long way still to go. One of the diffi 
culties, it strikes us, is that the writer of 
official copy isn’t required to observe a 
first principle of all successful protes 
sional writers. The official writer doesn't 
have to hold the interest and attention of 
his readers. No matter how dull and difh 
cult his prose may be, he will have them 

This is unfortunate. If there was a 
compulsion to be inte resting Army writ 
ing would be improved almost over 
night in clarity and reasoning power as 
well as in reader interest 
There are, sad to say, professional 
fact 


with a good story, but these writers are 


writers who won't let a interfere 
not the producers of good non-fiction 
The good, non-fiction writer is careful of 
his facts, diligent in his research, analyti 
cal in his interpretation and interesting, 
He has to be if he is 
to eat very high on the hog very regu 
larly 
It i 


scripts from servicemen that come to this 


always interesting 


clear from the mass of manu 
magazine that many soldier-writers don’t 
realize there is neither law nor regulation 
requiring any soldier to read any single 
article in this or any other service maga 
zine. This magazine is one place where 
the soldier reader cannot be disregarded 
he has got to be interested or he won't 
read 

So if you want to write for this maga 
zine, ot other for that 


any matter, re 


member that it is as necessary to be in 
teresting as it is to be factually correct 
And the best way to be interesting is to 
Use the words you 


use when talking informally on the sub 


be yourself same 


yect you are writing about 


Rifle Controversy—Il 


ASI 


nature of 


sketched in brief the 
Mure illed 
U.S. and Great Brit 
ain and told a little about the small-arms 
dev elopments of our Ordnance Corps. At 
that time we did not know that Ord 
nance was planning a demonstration on 


12 


month we 
the rifle contro 


versy between the 


its small-arms work. So we want to tell 
you here what Ordnance had to say dur 
ing its demonstration at Aberdeen Prov 
ing Ground. 

Summarized very briefly, Ordnance 
has narrowed its search for a suitable 
light rifle down to two weapons, cur 
rently designated the 144 and the T47. 
These two rifles are almost identical in 
design and the only major difference be 
tween them is a variation in the operat 
ing mechanism of the bolt. One has a 
bolt action similar to that employed in 
our present MI rifle and the other is 
similar in action to our present Browning 
automatic rifle. 

There is no essential difference in the 
accuracy of these weapons. Both weap 
and full-auto 
matic firing features and use a 20-round 
ammunition magazine. They have a 
cyclic rate of 700 rounds per minute 
With their muzzle flash hiders attached, 
both weapons are the same length as the 
present M1 although somewhat over one 


ons have selective semi 


pound lighter in weight. There is noth 
ing unusual in the outward appearance 
of these weapons and as a matter of fact, 
at first glance, they look a good deal like 
the M1. 

In the hands of a skilled marksman, 
the new rifles will deliver forty-eight hits 
per minute on a man-sized target as con 
trasted with thirty-four hits per minute 
with the Ml. For brief periods, the 
new rifle will deliver full-automatic as 
sault fire at machine gun rates and with 
a special magazine, 100 rounds have 
been fired from them in one minute. 

Since the new weapons are only ap 
proximately a pound and a half lighter 
than the M1, it might appear that Ord 
nance has fallen short of the original 
objective of producing a truly light 
weight weapon. Actually, reducing the 
weight was but one of the three major 
factors to be considered in the develop 
ment of a new rifle. 
the combat forces insisted that the killing 
or stopping power as well as the rugged 


First and foremost, 


ness and proven reliability of the M1 be 
retained, The second major considera 
tion was to produce a weapon with both 
semi- and full-automatic firing features 
Reduction in weight was the third con 
sideration 

In the course of the development of 
the new rifle many different models were 
tested, some weighing as little as seven 
pounds. The T25 which was an earlier 
version of the present [47 was at least 
one pound lighter than present models, 
largely a result of the straight buttstock 
which was employed on that model. 
However, the straight buttstock, which 
incidentally is featured in the new Brit 


ish .280, requires unusually high and 
awkward sights and has certain other dis 
advantages. Extensive testing revealed 
that such a stock and sights would not 
meet combat standards and they have 
been rejected. The new models both 
use the conventional drop stock. 

Either of these new models can be 
used with a barrel as heavy as the one 
we now have on our BAR and with it 
will withstand the same rate of fire as our 
present BAR. These rifles with the 
heavier barrel installed weigh roughly 
eleven pounds which is almost seven 
pounds lighter than the present BAR. 
[hey retain the cyclic rate of fire of 700 
rounds per minute and have, addition 
ally, the semiautomatic feature. When 
tests are completed these weapons will 
give us a much lighter BAR, with semi 
and full-automatic features. 

Perhaps the whole key to the develop 
ment of these light weapons and cer 
tainly the core of the current disagree 
ment with the British weapon, is cen 
tered in the ammunition. Ordnance con 
siders stopping or wounding power to be 
the most vital factor in weapons develop 
ment. Consequently, Ordnance strongly 
Opposes the adoption of any less effective, 
smaller-caliber cartridge, lacking the 
wounding power, penetration perform 
ance or ballistics of the .30 caliber M2 
\P which has been proven on the battle 
fields of World War IL and dramatically 
reaflirmed in Korea. 

The basic differences in our ammuni 
tion and that of the new British rifle are 
in the calibers and metals from which 
the bullets are formed. In our present 
M1 we use the M2 armor-piercing bul- 
let while the new British gun employs a 
smaller, caliber .280 lead core bullet with 
much less penetrating power. In a dra 
matic demonstration of the comparative 
penetrating powers of these two types of 
bullets, rounds were fired at a piece of 
one-half inch homogeneous armor plate 
from a range of 100 yards. The AP ef 
fected complete penetration while the 
lead core bullet failed to dent the plate. 

We have made one important advance 
in our small-arms ammunition and both 
of the new light rifles are chambered to 
use it. This is the new 165 bullet which 
we mentioned last month. It is one-half 
inch shorter than the present M2 car 
tridge and yet retains all of the velocity 
and penetrating power of the old type. 
This new cartridge eliminates the air 
space which has built up in our old 
cartridge as the result of the development 
of improved propellants. Fired from the 
new rifles, the T65 cartridge penetrated 
both sides of a steel helmet at 1,200 yards 
and went completely through six one 
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inch pine boards spaced an inch apart at 
The 165 cat 
tridge being materially shorter than the 
present M2 round 
3.34 
volume. This cartridge will help logistics 

By rechambering the barrels of the 
present M1, BAR and light machine 
guns, the new T65 ammunition could 
easily be adopted for standard use in 
these weapons 


a range of 2,000 yards 


2.48 inches versus 
results in a 16 per cent saving in 


\ cheap, stamped metal 
insert would also have to be used in pres 
ent clips and magazines to handle the 
T65 cartridge. However, there are no 
technical problems of any magnitude in 


14 





New U. S. 


No. 1—standard M2 caliber .30 car- 
tridge; No. 2—new 165 cartridge. 


Left—hits obtained at 100 yards in one 

minute with M1 rifle; Right—hits ob- 

tained same range, same time with test 
models of new U.S. rifle. 


British caliber 


making such conversions. It is not un 
likely that the adaptation of our present 
weapons to use the T65 ammunition 
will be the first major conversion which 
our combat forces will undertake. It 
could be accomplished on a piecemeal 
basis, without great expense and without 
burdening our production and supply 
systems. 

The introduction of a rifle utilizing a 
full-automatic firing feature has raised 
the important question of whether or not 
we are departing from the so-called 
“aimed fire” which has so long been one 
of our firm tenets. With proper training, 


and British Rifles 


.28 (7mm) 








the answer is no. Battlefield experience, 
particularly emphasized in Korea, has 
shown the definite need for a rifle which 
will deliver rapid fire for short periods in 
— assaults or in repelling deter- 
mined attacks. If we treat the full-auto- 
matic as an emergency feature and em- 
phasize aimed fire in our training, no 
great change in our present concepts or 
small-unit tactics should be necessary. 
From a logistical point of view also, it is 
essential that we avoid the tremendous 
drain on ammunition supply that will 
result from the unnecessary and con- 
tinuous use of the full-automatic feature. 
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THE FAMOUS L-4 GETS A WORTHY SUCCESSOR 


CAN'T KEEP A GOOD PLANE DOWN 
It takes a lot to keep a Piper on the ground. 
All the lessons learned in over two decades 
of plane building have been incorporated in 
the L-21 for trouble-free operation. 

Repairs are simple and easy to make. For 
instance, a whole landing gear can be 
changed in minutes. And the Piper method 
of construction, with the new non-flammable 
Duraclad finish, makes field repairs simple. 

That goes for routine maintenance which 
is simplified by such time-saving features 
as a hinged motor mount to expedite rear-of- 
engine servicing 

Combined with Piper's famous maneuver- 
ability and safe flight characteristics the Piper 
L-21 is always ready for action. 
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PIPER L-21 


The Army Ground Forces have a new observation reconnaissance 
plane — the Piper L-21 — a worthy successor to World War II's famous 
Piper L-4 grasshopper, the plucky utility plane that gave American 
artillery such deadly accuracy and made Nazi generals curse. 

Millions of hours—in peace and combat — flown by more than 
35,000 previous Pipers are reflected in the new L-21 to make it a rugged, 
dependable airplane with amazing performance. Capable of landing 
and taking off in only a few lengths of its own fuselage, the Piper L-21 
can operate with front-line units giving them an aerial observation 
post so necessary for tactical success. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 











COMBAT PAY 


Statements by 


HON. FRANK PACE, JR. 


Secretary of the Army 


A you know Congress has recognized in past mili 
tary legislation the time-honored American principle 
that those who brave extra hazards in their work shall 
receive extra remuneration. That is why Army para 
chutists, Navy submariners, airmen, sailors and marines 
on Hight duty, and others receive extra pay while they 
are serving on hazardous duty 

Now we are asking for the logical extension of that 
principle to include those in the Armed Forces who 
engage in the most hazardous duty of all—actual battle 

Because the ground soldier has borne the heaviest 
brunt of the Korean fighting—and the latest published 
casualty figures are eloquent testimonial of this fact—we 
in the Army feel especially strongly about combat pay. 

Let me make quite clear, however, that I do not for a 
moment consider any amount of pay adequate for the 
terrible hardships and dangers which our soldiers have 
braved and are braving in Korea. For the front-line 
ground soldier, mere existence is a problem in the nar 
row valleys and rugged mountains of Korea where the 
crudest sort of protection from the elements is a luxury. 
Beset by summer mud and heat, by winter ice and sub 
zero cold, our infantrymen have at the same time 
fought a savage and ruthless enemy who follows a code 
of warfare inherited from the barbaric past. 

And after those who support him have come and 
yone the doughboy stands alone to share the isolation 
of the battlefield with the enemy and the dead. 

No pay alone is not adequate remuneration for men 
who risk their lives daily under conditions that exist in 
Korea. If we had to depend on pay alone to obtain 
yround soldic rs tor service there, we would be woefully 
understrength indeed 

However, the additional combat pay would serve to 
correct the obvious inequity that gives additional com 
bat pay to a man participating in hazardous training 
and not to a man who is fighting for his very life. One 
of the great principles in our democratic nation is that 
of equity, and it could never be said that equity was 
achieved by failing to give equal monetary recognition 
to the man who risks his life every day on the ground. 
It would raise the morale, and therefore the fighting 
And lastly, it 
would be a tangible gesture that we Americans at home 
have not forgotten them and have real appreciation for 
the dirty and important job they are doing 


effectiveness of our troops in Korea 


GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS 


Chief of Staff 


HE provision of combat duty pay for the front line 

soldier would afford him some measure of recogni 
tion for his vital role in the defense of our Nation. 
Such recognition has been long overdue. 

It seems that we must learn and relearn with every 
war that the ultimate decision in war—and the greatest 
amount of risk—rests upon the foot soldier, who must 
meet the enemy face to face on the ground and contest 
him for that ground. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the need for recogni 
tion of the role of the ground soldier. His is an ex 
tremely hazardous business. In World War II, the 
\rmy sustained almost 75 per cent of the total battle 
casualties of the U. S. Armed Forces and in Korea, the 
\rmy is bearing 83 per cent of the total U.S. casual 
ties. Added to this is the fact that our front-line combat 
soldiers in Korea have been living and fighting under 
almost incredibly severe conditions of weather, filth, 
and emotional strain. In addition to the highest casualty 
rate, they must endure sleeping out-of-doors in mud, in 
cold, often without warm food, dry clothes, or baths. 

[here is no measure that could adequately compen 
sate in terms of money for the hardships that our 
ground soldiers are enduring in Korea, and that is why 
I place such high value upon the importance of the 
recognition that special pay would give these brave 
men. And although I do not wish to minimize the im 
portance of the pay that they would receive . . . the rec 
ognition of their sacrifice which your action would evi 
dence would be more important than the pay itself . . . 

It would be fundamental in the establishment of com 
bat duty pay for combat personnel that it should go to 
those who actually incur that hazard. As far as the 
\rmy is concerned, only approximately 60 per cent of 
its personnel in Korea would receive this pay; the bulk 
of it would go to front-line units which are composed 
of infantry and the supporting elements such as artil- 
lery, engineer, medical and others. . . . 

During the various trips | have made to Korea, I 
have talked to our soldiers there of all grades. One of 
their greatest preoccupations is the thought that the 
people back home do not realize and do not care what 
they are undergoing. The passage of this bill would 
show them that we do know that they are making 
sacrifices, that we do care, and do want to give concrete 
evidence of our recognition. 
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No chow line 
on the Air Line 


Chow? They bring it to you on the big, luxurious 
planes of the Scheduled Airlines! 


Military men appreciate the “break” of Air Travel 
—relax and enjoy its unsurpassed comfort, its 
many and always friendly attentions. 


Individuals or large groups arrive by Air in far less 
time, in far better spirits and more refreshed. 
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Air Travel (Official or Furiough) 4 
SAVES... n 
TIME—80 % or more. 
. 4 MANPOWER—-4 out of 5 hrs. travel-time. ie 
MONEY—Compare fares, meals, extras, 
travel-time Pay Dollars! 
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TRANSPORTATION OFFICERS 
10% DISCOUNT for Air Travel on TRs 


INSURANCE 

Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25¢ to $1.25 
Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U.S, 
Canada, Alaska and Hawaii—trips between U.S. and Mexico, 
Bermuda or West Indies 
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Scheduled Airlines 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 

LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 


| MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
| NATIONAL AIRLINES 
| NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
j NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 

| PIEDMONT AVIATION 
| PIONEER AIR LINES 

| ROBINSON AIRLINES 
| SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
| SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 

j TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

j TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
UNITED AIR LINES 

| WEST COAST AIRLINES 

| WESTERN AIR LINES 

| WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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The Night We Got Hit by Those Ghostly Commies, the . . . 


KOREA 


e Cut off and decimated, the 
remnants of the 2d Platoon slip 
through the enemy country to 
rejoin their battalion; itself cut 
off from the rest of Eighth Army 


} : B= ‘ » Illustrated by BRENDAN LYNCH, 
. , wer a courtesy Blue Book 





OR two days we—the 2d_ Platoon, 

Company B, 23d Infantry—sat on the 
seven hills of our 2,600-yard front with- 
out any contact with the outside world 
except our telephone and the one or two 
men we sent down for supplies each day. 

I worried about our exceedingly 
stretched-out position, and I kept asking 
my company commander to send us up 
some more men. But no reinforcements 
were forthcoming—there just weren't any. 

The 31st of August was my birthday, 
and it made me extra homesick. I sat 
down to write a letter to my mother, but 
first our forward observer asked me to 
help him fire some concentrations at 
groups of the enemy some 400 yards 
away on the far bank of the river. From 
the large hill we were on, we could see 
two enemy groups in the green rice pad 
dies. The artillery fire dispersed them. 

Just before dark, a big torchlight pa 
rade began to wind out of the hills across 
the Naktong. I had not seen anything 
like it in Korea. In the Philippines, I'd 
seen the Igorotes put on such parades as 
they left their hills to celebrate festivals 
in the valleys below. But why would the 
enemy do such a crazy thing here at the 
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So ites 


Using my father’s World War I six- 
shooter, | pumped slugs at the enemy 
until the cylinder was empty, then I ran 


Captain WiLi1aM M. Giascow, Jr., was 
a platoon leader in Company B, 23d In 
fantry, 2d Division, in Korea. He entered 
the Army in 1944 through the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps and graduated from Ofh- 
cer Candidate School at Fort Benning in 
1945. He was integrated into the Regu 
lar Army in 1947. Wounded in Korea 
in September 1950—a few weeks after 
the events described in this article took 
place—he was evacuated to the United 
States where he recovered. He is now on 


duty in the office of the Chief of Staff. 
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N KU KLUX KLAN 


front, make themselves so conspicuous? 

I called Captain Martin Coker at Bat 
talion headquarters and told him about 
it. He quietly asked me if I was sure I 
saw it. 

“You're damn right,” I said. “I’m sure 
that I see it, and if I’m crazy, then fifteen 
other people up here are crazy, too.” 

My second squad's position was the 
only place along the whole line from 
which the spectacle could be seen. 1 
kept trying to figure the enemy's reason 
for it. My forward observer thought that 
the Reds had lined up refugees and 
forced them to parade by torchlight in 
order to attract our artillery fire. So he 
refused to fire at the parade until he got 
a call over the artillery telephone line. It 
was Colonel Paul L. Freeman, the regi- 
mental commander. “Do you see that 
torchlight parade?” he said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, get some damn artillery 
fire on them.” 

There must have been 2,000 of them. 
American newspapers later spoke of the 
“Korean Ku Klux Klan.” With each 
burst of flame from our artillery, many 
torchlights disappeared, but in the lulls 
in the firing, they reappeared and ‘con- 
tinued their solemn march on down the 
hill. One small band of paraders broke 
off from the main procession and wound 
off down another hill to the right. 

Then at 2100 hours the enemy opened 
fire with the most terrific artillery and 
mortar concentration I have ever sat 
through. The fire lasted two full hours 
and the shells rocked our position, throw- 
ing dirt and rocks over our holes as frag- 
ments whined by. Sergeant Eugene Na- 
bazony, my assistant platoon sergeant, 
and I scrambled over each other to get to 
the bottom of our deep lopsided hole. I 
felt pretty secure there, but at times it 
was too damn big. 

I tried to reach my company com- 
mander by telephone to report the terri 
ble fire we were getting, but either a 
shell or an enemy soldier had cut the 
line. But I still had my line to my fourth 
squad and Sergeant Foster, its leader. It 
was his first combat, so I talked to him 
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constantly. After one near miss, he said, 
“What should I de now, Lieutenant?” 

“There’s only one thing you can do, 
boy,” I told him. “Walk slow and drink 
plenty of ice water.” I thought this 
cheered him a little. Several times our 
conversation was interrupted at my end 
when close ones sent me scrabbling for 
the bottom of my hole. 


BOUT 2300 the fire lifted, and I told 
Foster to move his men up to my posi- 
tion to form a tight perimeter defense 
with the first and second squads. Maybe 
we could hold at least part of our front. 
I knew a wave of enemy infantry would 
follow the artillery fire and I began to 
curse those 2,600 yards, and my com- 
manding officers, too, for giving me the 
job of holding them. But | knew all the 
time that it wasn’t their fault. All the 
American people who didn’t believe we 
needed strong armed forces—they were 
the ones responsible for my situation. 
Firing broke out again on my left 
front. I yelled for the second squad to 
cease fire. They might be firing at our 
own third squad, I told them. Right 
after I yelled, several grenades fell in our 
position and a bunch of my men ran past 
my foxhole. We were spread too thin to 
make a stand, but I had to do something. 
1 jumped from my hole and ran 
through grenade fragments and small 
arms fire to the position of my platoon 
sergeant, Benjamin Rubio. I told him to 
take the platoon command post group to 
the first squad's area and form a perim- 
eter defense. I would cover their move 
with the second squad. Then I ran to 
find Corporal Buswell, leader of my sec- 
ond squad. He was hugging the ground 
but trying at the same time to stop some 
of his men from flight. “We're going to 
fall back on the first squad,” I told him. 
“Then you and I will cover the with 
drawal of your squad.” 
Buswell and I fell back, firing as we 
withdrew. I kept remembering how we 
were to hold the hill at all costs. I could 


see us being ordered in disgrace to retake 
our hill next morning. But now I didn't 
care. | could only think of living to fight 
again another day. 

When Buswell and I reached the area 
where the first squad should have been 
it wasn’t there. Through the darkness | 
could hear my messenger, Pfc. Louis 
Burch, calling to me. “Head for the 
road,” I shouted. “I'll see you later.” 

Two stragglers from Buswell’s squad 
had joined us by now, and the enemy 
had infiltrated our positions on three 
sides of us. I hoped the fourth side was 
open. But I also didn’t give a damn. The 
Communists wouldn't get our hill, | 
swore, without at least being fired upon. 

A green ball of fire went up, the Hare 
the enemy used as signal to attack. A 
wave came almost at once—silhouettes on 
the skyline before us. I opened up with 
my carbine and so did the others. The 
enemy stopped where he was and re- 
turned the fire. The night was full of 
carbines on full automatic with the Rus- 
sian-type burp guns replying. It was too 
hot—time for us to haul out of there. 

We ran back over the ridge line to 
reach the position I thought the third 
platoon of the company was occupying. 
On the way I could see the tiny golden 
sparks of the first platoon’s machine guns 
as they poured fire at the enemy. But 
we couldn't make it to the first platoon. 
Che enemy was between us. 

Pulling ourselves up steep places and 
sliding down, we reached the area where 
the third platoon should have been. 
They were gone. The four of us stopped 
to breathe. 

Instead of anger or disappointment, I 
felt relief at finding the third platoon 
gone. I wasn’t the only one who was 
high-tailing it to the rear. 

We stayed on the third platoon’s old 
position until the green flares of the Reds 
began to appear over the top of the hill 
in front of us and the first group of the 
enemy appeared again. At less dan 100 
yards we opened fire but once again be- 
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gan to run. We kept to the high 
ground. | wanted to stay higher up than 
the enemy 

I suddenly came close up to a sleepin 
soldier. “That's an American,” Buswel 
called 

The sleeping soldier woke up, grabbed 
his rifle and jumped out of his hole. 
“GI, hell!” | yelled That's a gook!” I 
took off running, not even stopping to 
hire 

If there was one Red close there must 
be others, and I didn't want to bring the 
whole North Korean Army down on us. 
Looking back, | saw the Red return to 
his foxhole 

In my whole experience in Korea, that 
was the craziest thing that happened. 
Iwo men facing each other—one too 
seared to fire and the other wanting to go 
back to sleep 

My left forearm began to throb and 
hurt. I felt the place with my right 
hand, and | found a small hole where a 
rifle bullet had pierced my fatigue jacket. 
first 1 knew I had been 
hit. It was too dark to see my wound, 
It must 
have happened back when | was fring 
my carbine. If | had come this far with 
out noticing it, it couldn't be too serious. 


That was the 


but it didn't bother me much. 


Buswell led the way, continually ex 
posing himself in searching out sus 
pected areas. I had to stop him several 
times because his poor sense of direction 


might lead us in circles. That is prob 


ably why, after we were separated next 


day, poor Buswell wandered behind the 
enemy lines for seventeen days living on 
pepper plants and raw chickens. 

But what he lacked in sense of direc 
tion he more than made up by courage. 
He went on leading the way, poking his 
rile behind every suspicious tree and 
bush 


E didn't dare use the roads. Climbing 

hills made us sweat hard, and we had 
no water to drink. The mosquitoes made 
more frequent attacks than the enemy. 

Pretty soon Buswell spotted a North 
Korean soldier in a rice paddy down 
below us. We opened on him and must 
have hit him for a great wail pierced the 
air. With each new wail we fired some 
more. The wails were horrible and made 
me want to stop firing but knew I 
couldn't. Later on one of my men went 
through that same area by daylight and 
said we had killed eight men instead of 
one 

he wailing from the paddy below us 
stopped and now we climbed another 
hill. At the crest we saw the first rays of 
dawn. I told the three men with me that 
we would hide out during the day, then 
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go on again at night with a better chance 
to sneak through the enemy lines. 

In a thick clump of bush we prepared 
to fight the ants during a long, hot Ko- 
rean day. Through the misty dawn an 
other large hill loomed up to our right, 
connected to the hill we were on by a 
large saddle. About twenty men were 
coming down the other hill. They must 
be enemy. | planned to keep hidden as 
long as possible. But as the group got 
closer we saw men from B Company and 
ran out of our bush to meet them. | 
could have kissed Sergeants Wajnoraski 
and Mackrell, but we began at once to 
talk things over. 

“Ski” said there were Americans on 
the hill he had just left, but they 
wouldn't join his group, and others cor 
roborated his story. Ski suggested we 
approach them from a different direction 
and try to make contact with them. It 
seemed a good idea but I was a little 
wary of it. 

But | spread the men out and started 
them toward the hill which Ski had just 
left, moving along a route that carried us 
off the saddle and through a gully and a 
rice paddy. As we approached the hill 
we came to a clear stream. I told the 
men who still had their canteens to stop 
and fill them for the whole crowd. | 
stayed with the ten men getting water 
and sent Ski on ahead with the other 
fourteen toward the right side of the hill. 
As the head of Ski’s column began to dis 
appear behind it, we suddenly caught 
heavy fire from the hill our own forces 
were supposed to be on. I dived for the 
gully at he first crack. Two boys in the 
open ran on and joined Ski's group 
which was safe under the protection of 
the hill. That left nine of us pinned 
down in the gully, which was only eight 
een inches high in places. 

I just stopped thinking then. I didn’t 
know what we could do except shoot 
back. As we did, | heard the firing of 
Ski’s group pick up on the right flank 
and hoped their fire would cover us. 
Then somebody yelled from the hill, 
“We're Gls, why're you firing at us?” 

All three groups ceased firing but the 
sound of one burp gun continued up on 
the hill. That sound is unmistakable. 
It comes from a Communist automatic 
weapon. We had been tricked by the 
enemy. We had lost our fire superiority 
and by now several of my men were hit. 


TRIED to think of a way out. If we 

stayed where we were the enemy on 
the hill were going to get us. I prayed 
and asked God to show me a way out. I'd 
got these men into this mess, and I had 
to get them out. 


I asked the wounded if they could at 
least crawl and passed the word up the 
line for the men to crawl through the 
gully until they reached a place where 
we could run back to the cover of the 
trees on the same hill where I had origi- 
nally planned to spend the day. 

It was slow, hard going. We crawled 
but still had to keep the enemy busy. 
We stopped to fire at every possible 
enemy location. We couldn't tell their 
exact positions. We would fire a few 
shots, then duck into the gully and 
crawl like mad. The enemy had one 
5l-caliber automatic weapon on the 
hill and its bullets cracked deafeningly 
around us. Many times during the two 
hours we fired and crawled we were 
showered with dirt as enemy bullets hit 
the mudbank just above our heads. 

Once I felt a sharp crack and my foot 
stung fiercely. How could I walk now 
from behind the enemy lines? I squirmed 
until I could examine my foot. A nail 
had been knocked from the sole of my 
shoe, but there was no hole through it. 
I was still in one piece. 

I kept yelling to the men to move 
faster and at last we reached the place 
where we could dash for the safety of the 
hill, the hardest part of our trip. I had 
the men leave the ditch one at a time, 
while the rest of us gave out with cover- 
ing fire. | left last, and looking over my 
right shoulder saw a bunch of Reds fir 
ing right at me. My carbine wouldn't 
work and I felt too exhausted to go an 
other step. I dove behind a small pine 
tree, threw my carbine aside, drew my 
revolver and pumped .45-caliber slugs at 
the enemy. This was my father’s World 
War | 1917 Colt revolver—I carried it all 
through Korea. As I emptied my cylinder 
of its six shots my strength came back 
and my will to run. | left my tree and ran 
for the safety of the bushes and trees. 

I sat in the thick clump studying each 
of my eight men in turn, looking for 
some suggestions on how to get out. The 
look on every face showed they were as 
much at a complete loss as I was. They 
were looking to me for direction. So I 
said, “We're going out. Everything is 
going to be O.K..” 

A lad by the name of Cummings 
looked at me and said, “Lieutenant, if 
you get us out of this, I'll do anything for 
you.” And I said, “Cummings, I'll get 
you out, and some day when we get back 
to ‘Frisco you can buy me a drink.” 

Again I said a short prayer and asked 
God to show me a way out for these lads. 
I had the strongest feeling that it was my 
job to protect them though I knew only 
two of their names. Many new men had 
come to the company and most of those 
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now with me were not from my own pla 
toon. And there wasn't time for intro 
ductions. 

A Mexican-American boy named Pena 
and one other lad were wounded badly 
in the thigh. I used my first-aid kit on 
their wounds. They were losing a lot of 
blood. I split the sulfa powder between 
them and used the one bandage on Pena 
who was bleeding the worse of the two. 
Before | could put on the bandage, I had 
to brush off big red ants already eating at 
the raw flesh. 

After tending to my wounded I 
slumped on the ground among the ants 
to get what rest | could. I reloaded my 
revolver. 


The Reds sent patrol after patrol after 
us. They tried one side of the hill and 
then the other. I thanked God they 
didn’t try both sides at the same time. 
We dodged the patrols in a game of cat 
and-mouse. 

Through the stifling day I tried to de 
termine where our own lines were. 
Once we saw an American tank down at 
the far end of a lake firing at something. 
The lake was behind the hill the Reds 


were on. It was two miles and more to 


the other side where I decided our own 
forces probably were. 

I checked my map and decided that 
we would make our escape under cover 
of darkness by going through the same 
rice paddy we had come through that 
morning, then working through the 
enemy lines and into the lake. I thought 
we would be safe once we reached it. 


The enemy would hardly have any forces 


in the middle of a large body of water 
surrounded by big hills. 


The route of the survivors back to the 1st Battalion. (1) where the 3d 
Platoon should bave been; (2) where the 2d Platoon fired on the at- 
tacking North Koreans; (3) where the two sroups joined; (4) where 


the enemy fired on the group; (5) where they h 


during the day; (6) 


where they left their shoes; (7) where they rejoined the battalion. 
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We 


cided 


a 210 1 ke 
I hat would give us three hours of 
darkness lwo make the lake 


By that time we 


would leave hours 
before the 
moon rose at midnight 
should be in the lake heading for our 


own lines 


Wy our H-hour approached, | felt like 
vomiting, but there was nothing on 
I looked 


at my men and some of them turned to 


my stomach | could throw up 
look at me. They were depending on m« 
I'd better yet hold of 
myself. | took my pocket Testament from 


to get them out 


my pocket and with numb fingers turned 
the pages until I came upon the Twenty 
third Psalm. | Yea 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death 


ness Cane 


read the words 
\ great sense of calm 
over me. We were going to 
be O.K. I said a prayer and again asked 
Cod for directions 


faith in Him 


] felt a complete 


I told my men how we were going out 
and said | wanted them to follow me 
If I hit 


the ground, they were to do the same. I 


closely so no one would get lost 


said again that they must follow in my 
very footsteps and not make the slightest 
noise 

With the coming of the total darkness 
we started out. It was a long, hard trip 
to the stinking rice paddies near the lake 
Any step, I thought, would bring us face 
to face with North Koreans. Every rock 
we kicked the hillsides 
would bring the whole enemy army 


down steep 
down on us. But in three sweating hours 
we reached the paddies that led into the 
lake 

We took off our shoes to stop the suck 
ing noise they made in the mud. It was 
a foolish mistake. Before we had gone 
fifty yards a band of North Koreans on 
their way to fill canteens discovered our 


shoes. We heard them and dropped flat 
on our backs in the water with only our 


noses above it while the enemy looked 
around for us, thrashing about in the 
paddies and yelling to their comrades. I 
poked my head up and passed the word 
back that if we were found we would get 
up firing and run like hell 

But the enemy noises moved to our 
rear and we began to crawl again for the 
lake. Our route took us close to a strong 
enemy position. We kept our faces 
turned down to keep the light of the 
moon off of our white skins. 
heads and 


Only our 
above the 
water and at last we reached the lake. 


shoulders were 

The water was up to our necks. We 
moved out through the middle of the 
lake and in several places we had to 
swim, though one of my men had never 
swum before. It took all the rest of the 
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night to walk through the water, con 
stantly untw ining the heavy weeds that 
clung to our arms and legs. Finally we 
reached shallow water. The American 
lines should be in front of us. 

There was noise of firing now to our 
front. We still had a thousand yards to 
go and | wondered if we could make it. 
The enemy seemed to be making an at 
tack on our positions. We would stop 
and hide for the day in the bulrushes 
near the shore. Some of my wounded 
didn't think they could last through the 
beating sun of another whole day. But it 
seemed to be the only chance for us all. 

But as we settled down to make our 
selves as comfortable as we could in the 
cold of the new morning, there in water 
above our knees, a miracle happened. A 
heavy fog came in and we could get up 
and go on again. We moved fast, took 
advantage of every wisp of the fog. All 
of the time we heard small groups of 
North Koreans yelling. 

As we left the lake and neared our 
positions, the fog cleared and some C-47s 
came circling above us. We waved at 
them but I couldn't figure what they 
were doing. 

Soon we came close to the positions I 
was sure our troops were in. I yelled that 
we were Gls coming in. And to prevent 
another ambush like that of the day be 
fore, | hollered and asked, “What outfit 
is up there?” 

[he answer came back, “Headquarters 
Company, Ist Battalion.” 

“What's your company commander's 
name?” 

And they answered: “If you want to 
know our company commander's name, 
then get the hell in here, and we'll tell 
you.” 

They were Americans, all right, so 
we moved into the position. I told the 
first men I came to to take care of the 
wounded, and they went out to help 
them. 

Ihe first man I recognized was Cap 
tain George White of G Company. He 
was talking to one of his men. I was so 
happy to see him I| took a stick I had in 
my hand and pushed him in the back 
where a man is ticklish. He turned 
around and the look on his face was 
amazing. 

“Boy,” he said, “we'd given you up for 
dead.” 

All I could think of to say was “Never 
hoppen.” 

Then I found out that our own battal 
ion with G Company attached, which 
we had rejoined was cut off. The C-47s 
we had seen were dropping the first food 
and ammunition they had received in 
four whole days. 


We might be cut off by the enemy, 
but we were back home. I can never 
tell you how happy | was. 


FTER talking with Captain White 
and seeing that my wounded were 

taken care of, | went inside of the de 
fense perimeter looking for my bud 
dies. I found Lieutenant Colonel Claire 
Hutchin, my battalion commander, and 
he said, “Boy, we had given you up for 
dead and reported you as an atrocity 
case.” Major Cesides Barbaris, the bat 
talion executive officer, said, “From the 
stories we got,-some red-robed Commu 
nist was supposed to have shot you while 
you were in a ditch.” 

All of this surprised me. I hadn't 
thought of myself as reported killed. And 
at that moment I| was feeling more alive 
than I ever have before or since. 

The only answer | could make to 
Colonel Hutchin was about the heart 
ache that I knew a casualty report would 
cause my family. “I hope Regiment has 
not reported me as a casualty,” I said. If 
my mother got one of those “We regret 
to inform you” wires, she would be ter 
ribly shocked. In my whole time in 
Korea my biggest worry was concern for 
my parents. | feared they would worry 
needlessly over me, and so I never told 
them anything unpleasant in my letters. 

While I was talking to the Colonel 
and the Major, Doc Eddy, our surgeon, 
joined us. “I have just the thing to fix 
you up,” he told me, after a minute or 
two. He saw I was exhausted. I was 
shaking, too; | don’t know why. I wasn’t 
feeling afraid. I must have been just 
tired out and overcome with joy at re- 
joining my own people. Doc Eddy took 
me to the jeep that he used as a battalion 
aid station. The men in the medical pla- 
toon greeted me warmly and I was glad 
to see them all. I must have looked a 
sight. My shoes were gone and my jacket 
and trousers were wet. The sight of the 
wounded around the aid station shook 
me still more. Bloody bandages covered 
many of them. I hoped we could fight 
out of our trap so these men could get 
the attention they needed. 

Doc pulled a bottle of 1. W. Harper 
from his jeep and poured me a stiff 
straight shot and I gulped it down. He 
offered me another, but I didn’t want to 
get sick. One of the medical aid men 
produced a pair of trousers for me, and 
another a pair of shoes that had belonged 
to one of the litter cases. They also took 
care of my arm wound—a superficial 
scratch. I began to feel like a soldier 
again. But I was still a character straight 
out of Bill Mauldin. My beard had an 
eight-day growth. I also must have had 
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the sunken, bewildered eyes and the hol 
low, pale look that go with the combat 
soldier 

The whiskey made me hungry, but my 
stomach was shaking. I'd had no food in 
three days, and had I put any food on my 
stomach I would have thrown it right 
back up. But I knew that I had to have 
food to get strength for more fighting. 
One of the medical boys found me a can 
of fruit cocktail, and it was just the 
thing. 

I now had the energy to get up and do 
the things that I wanted to do. I wanted 
to find my company and see if any of my 
boys had gotten out. I asked Doc Eddy 
where B Company was. He told me and 


I headed for it. Sergeant Walter, the first * 


sergeant, and Mr. Dusseau, the unit ad 
ministrator, were glad to see me. “We 


had given you up for dead,” they said. 
All I could do was smile, because only | 
could ever know how close I thought | 
was to death when I was behind the 
enemy lines. 


’ first concern was for my men. Dus 

seau reassured me. Sergeant Rubio, 
my platoon sergeant, he said, had made 
the road on the first night of the attack 
with the first squad and the part of the 
second squad Buswell and I had sent 
back. So now I climbed the hill in front 
of the Company CP to find them. The 
first man I saw was Private First Class 
Louis Burch, my messenger, who had 
called through the dark for me the first 
night of the attack. 


“Lieutenant,” he said, “I shore am glad 
to see you.” He looked it. 

I went on down to talk to all of my 
men and they were glad to see me, too. 
3ut I knew that I was even more glad to 
see them. Smith, Rubio, Chico, Nabo 
zony, Ballah, and Frizell were all there 
and some others whose names have 
slipped my mind, though I can remem 
ber every face—how they looked when 
they talked to me and what they said and 
did. Some people think “comrade” is a 
bad word because the Russians use it. It 
isn't. It’s one of the finest in the dic 
tionary. It sums up the protective feeling 
and the love and understanding that | 
had for my fellow soldiers. 

The sun was now uy 


and _ beating 


As we waded through that stinking lake, a miracle happened: a fog 
came in, biding us from the North Koreans; now we moved fast 





down with full force. | was very tired 
but I knew I couldn't sleep with the sun 
in my face. Everything was quiet. The 
enemy had made one attack while I was 
still trying to get back that morning, but 
nothing was happening now 

In the morning the enemy had pene 
trated part of our positon and taken 
some commanding ground overlooking 
our area. Major George H. Russell, our 
Battalion $3, had reorganized A Com 
pany, led them back up the hill and 
retaken the ground Later he received 
the Silver Star for this job 

I stayed on the position as long as | 
could, then I turned the platoon over to 
Sergeant Rubio. I said if anything hap 
pened I'd come right back up, but that 
right now I was going to try to get some 
sleep 

On the way back down the hill to the 
company command post, | met Captain 
Martin E. Coker, the Battalion assistant 
$3. I'd last talked to him over the phone 
when I reported the Korean Ku Klux 
Klan. He said, “Let me take your pic 
ture.” I wanted this picture to be one for 
posterity so 1 made him promise to give 
me a copy. But I never did get it. Cap 
tain Coker was evacuated with yellow 
jaundice some time later, then returned 
to the lines and was killed in the second 
phase of the Korean conflict. Korea was 
his third war under fire. I often wonder 
how many wars a man can take. 

After the picture was taken, | went 
over to a two-and-a-half-ton truck and 
crawled under it to find shade. It was an 
ammunition truck and the enemy had 
mortars. But I figured if a mortar round 
ever hit it | would never know what hit 
me, so it didn’t matter 

I was still too excited to sleep, but it 
was good just to lie there in the shade 
with my pistol belt and holster as a pil 
low. My revolver had served me many 
times in many ways. It never quit firing 
no matter how dirty it got. It saved my 
life several times when it was kill-or-get 
killed. Once it even proved deadly at 200 
yards. But that’s another story. I lost it 
when I was wounded, but my 
found it and they are saving it for me. 
Some day, I hope to hang it over my own 
fireplace. 


boys 


I did doze for half an hour or so. Then 
someone wanted to the truck 
farther from the aid station and the com 
mand post. 


move 


I got up and went over and talked 
with Mr. Dusseau for a while. We'd 
known each other pretty well at Fort 
Lewis. He was completely loyal to his 
superiors. It was always “my captain, 
right or wrong” with him. He lived up to 
those words through thick and thin. 
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S we talked, Dusseau said to me, “You 
know, this war has made you grow 
up.” His words embarrassed me and | 
had no answer because he was so right. 
I had seldom had serious thoughts before 
the war and in many ways I was pretty 
selfish. But the fighting and the misery 
sobered me and helped me gain a great 
deal of understanding of my fellow man. 
\nd a great deal of affection, something 
I'd never known before. I am going to 
have to regain some of my lost foolish 
ness, but I hope that I will never forget 
what combat taught me. 

Early in the afternoon, a call came 
from Company G that more wounded 
men were coming in. Company G 
needed a litter which we sent up to them 
immediately. The wounded man turned 
out to be Corporal Pabs E. Martin, a 
member of my platoon. He was in the 
3d Squad which had been cut off from 
us the first night of the enemy attack. 
1 had lost the squad because of the 
greatly extended front that we had been 
assigned. When I saw Martin I knew 
that Doc Eddy and his medics had better 
take over. I did go and hold his hand a 
while. He was in great pain, with several 
wounds in the leg, one through his knee 
cap. How he had ever made it to our 
lines I didn’t know. Probably because he 
was a veteran who had fought at Bataan 
as a member of the Philippine Scouts. 
He'd served eighteen years in the Scouts 
and he knew that his old unit had one of 
the finest fighting reputations in our 
Army. He knew he had to live up to it. 

He told me what happened to the 3d 
Squad. The last he had seen of them, 
they were wounded and having a hard 
time. In his broken English he told of 
the fire fights that he and his men had 
fought. As I listened to him the tears 
started down my cheeks. I brushed them 
away for I didn’t want any of my men 
see an officer weak enough to cry over a 
story. 

The men think you are tough and 
they look to you for guidance and ex 
ample. To them an officer isn't human, 
and they don’t expect human character 
istics to pop out in him. Many times it 
was hard to hide my human feelings, but 
I had to every single time I ordered them 
some place where I couldn't go. As Mar 
tin went on with his story his pain be 
came worse. I called the medic and had 
him give Martin another shot of mor 
vhine for the first one was wearing off. 
Martin's grip on my hand had become 
tighter as his pain grew but the mor- 

hine relaxed it, and as he rested I re- 
nots left him. Even away from him, 
I still kept thinking of him. I thought 
how that boy had gone through the hell 


of Bataan, the hell of a Jap prison camp, 
the hell of fighting for the liberation of 
the Philippines, and now the hell that 


was Korea. 


ATE in the afternoon, orders came for 
us to try to bust the enemy roadblock 
that cut us off from the rear. Company 
B had tried it the day before and failed. 
This time we decided to run the block. 
Tanks would lead, and with the self- 
propelled guns of the ack-ack, would do 
any fighting necessary. Major Cesides 
Barbaris would command the force. He 
had the wounded on a two-and-a-half-ton 
truck for he was going to try to get them 
out with him. The Air Force was to give 
the group cover. 

After the group left on its mission, 
we all worried about them until word 
came by radio, our only communication 
with the rear, that they had made it 
through. Later, Major Barbaris brought 
the tanks back to rejoin our battalion. 

Now we knew we were safe—in the 
clear. The back of the Communist as- 
sault had been broken. But we never 
knew until much later how much we 
had contributed to stopping the enemy. 

As darkness began to fall, my com- 

any commander said, “You stay down 
te tonight with me.” I said, “I’m OK, 
and I want to go up on the position with 
my men. If we get any attacks tonight I 
want to be where I'm going to do some 
good.” But he didn’t see it my way. | 
knew I was all right now, but he was 
afraid I had been through too much. 

“Captain,” I said, “if 1 stay down here 
tonight I won't be able to sleep. I’ve got 
to be with my men.” But it proved to be 
a case of my just talking to hear myself 
talk. He ordered me to stay in the com- 
pany command post and I did sleep like 
a log the whole night. And nothing 
happened, either. The enemy didn’t 
make any attack. I figured their backs 


had been broken. 


T’ 1E 3d of September was a quiet day, 
too. In the afternoon we got word that 
we were getting relieved by the 3d Bat- 
talion, 38th Infantry, and we were glad 
to see them as they came up the road. 
We had to march about a mile, then pick 
up trucks to go farther to the rear. I was 
happy to leave our little piece of ground, 
happy to be going to the rear. 

Louis Burch, my messenger, walked 
beside me. He turned and said, “Lieuten- 
ant, those men who came out with you 
yesterday said that they would follow 
you through hell.” I had to laugh a little. 
They already had followed me through 
hell, and they had come out of it with 
me, too. 
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PRIVATE KIM 
ANS THE OP 


Sergeant Ralph F. W. Eye 


¢ Here's how a non-English-s peaking soldier can help 


manan outpost and get essential information back fast 


ss our Army we customarily supply an 
observation post with maps, photos, 
telescopes and all sorts of instruments 
and forms for recording what the observ- 
ing soldier sees. Among the forms is the 
Ground Observer Report Form which is 
not standardized but always contains the 
same elements. The one difficulty with 
this simple form is that the soldier who 
fills it out has to be able to read and write 
English. Let's have no mutters here 
about AGCT scores and so forth, because 
in the past few months we have found a 
group of excellent soldiers in American 
units in the Far East who can’t read, 
write, understand or speak English. They 
are the ROK soldiers. 

When we first got Koreans as replace- 
ments we threw up our hands and 
groaned. But we soon found the little 
fellows were intelligent and could do al 
most anything an American soldier could 
—provided he understood exactly what 
was wanted. We had very few men who 
spoke any Korean, and very few Koreans 
who spoke any English. Yet we found 
that they made excellent telephone line- 
men, pioneers, machine gunners and 
scouts. We learned a lot from training 
them because we had to teach by ex- 
ample. They couldn't understand a lec 
ture or conference. But when we put a 
soldier out in a field, pointed at him and 





Serceant Raven F. W. Eve wrote this 
while in the Valley Forge Army Hospi- 
tal, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. It is 
based on his experiences in Korea where 
he was a member of the 7th Infantry, 3d 
Infantry Division. 
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said “communist,” and then sneaked up 
and captured or pretended to kill him all 
the ROKs caught on. Scout and rifle 
training came easy to them. 

But the eye of the battalion com- 
mander is his observation post. It gives 
the Old Man the fastest information of 
what is out front. The reports go to the 
battalion $2, by phone or radio, followed 
after a time by the ground observer re 
port. This method works well. But when 
we had, say, three ROKs and one Ameri 
can on an OP it created difficulties. A 
ROK would observe something and 
point it out to the American. Then the 
overworked American would have to re- 
cord the information and get it back. 
This was difficult when, for example, an 
enemy patrol was exposed only for a 
second. In short the good, proven system 
was fouled up by a language barrier. 

The solution was finally found. It be 
came SOP for a crew operating an OP to 
carry a map board on which was a map 
of the area covered with acetate. ‘This 
map is oriented with the ground in the 
OP and is used to get coordinates and to 
take azimuth readings. 

Of course the usual procedure when 
an observer sees something worth report- 
ing is to locate the position on the map, 
enter it on the Ground Observer Report 
Sheet and get it back to the rear. But 


with Private Kim, ROK, this was im- 
possible. So on the back of the acetate 
covering a three hundred sixty degree 
range chart was drawn, using India ink 
purloined from the S3. Thus this range 
scale appeared to be superimposed on the 
map. It was a series of four concentric 
rings, with a diameter of four, eight, 
twelve and sixteen inches, the outside 
ring representing the limit of observa- 
tion. In other words, if you could see 
eight hundred yards from your OP, the 
outside ring would represent that dis- 
tance, the inner rings representing two, 
four, and six hundred yards. The center 
of the circle was marked with the symbol 
for an infantry OP and was connected 
with the top of the map by an arrow rep- 


‘resenting the Magnetic North. The out- 


side ring of the scale was also graduated 
into degrees in ten-degree graduations. 

The map board would be oriented so 
that the Magnetic North line on the 
scale would point true, and the map in 
the case would also be in line with north, 
so that by orienting one, the other would 
automatically be in line with the ground. 
Now when Private Kim sees an enemy 
tank at ninety degrees and at about six 
hundred yards he plots it from his com- 
pass to the scale using signs and symbols 
that all scouts know, and then he looks 
at the map to find the coordinates. He 
writes the time in the margin and shows 
the whole works to the American who 
immediately radios or telephones the in- 
formation to the rear in the normal 
manner. 

There is no chance for misunderstand- 
ing because the language is simple math 
and military symbols that both soldiers 
know. If higher headquarters wants the 
information, the report can either be 
taken down on the Observer Report 
Form or put in the $2 journal and sent 
back that way by battalion. But so that 
Kim doesn’t forget all the elements of in- 
formation, the usual “Who-What-When- 
Where-Why” is written in the corner of 
the scale in both Korean and English. To 
use this method of reporting all the ob- 
server needs is the map board, compass, 
grease pencil, field glasses and the usual 
communications equipment. Americans 
using the board swear that it cuts report- 
ing time, that it is simpler and eliminates 
a lot of paper work which has no place 
in an OP, and that it also does away with 


excess equipment. 
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e The Communists turned the 





bonus march of 1932 ‘into a ti- 


cious slander of the Army 


Maj. Gen. H. W. Blakeley 


ECENT confessions of John Pace and 

other former Communists have ex- 
plained how half a dozen concealed 
Communist leaders were able to ma 
nipulate the confused veterans into vio 
lence,” says W. L. White writing of 
the Bonus riots of 1932 in an article, 
condensed from The Freeman, in the 
December 1951 Reader's Digest. “Their 
story cleanses several farsighted Ameri 
can leaders of a vicious smear, which was 
no less a Communist objective than the 
bloodshed.” 

Che Army has been the chief victim of 
this smear to which many newspapers 
and magazines have been continuing 
contributors. 

When General Douglas MacArthur 
was riding down Pennsylvania Avenue 
on the day of the 1951 Washington cele- 
bration in his honor, he may well have 
remembered another day, nearly twenty 
years before, when he was greeted less 
enthusiastically on the same avenue. He 
may have remembered, too, some of the 
abusive terms applied to him in print 
during the hot summer days of 1932, 
but the old soldier might have been a 
little startled if he had known that, 
even as he was being greeted as a na- 
tional hero, letters to the editor were 
going into the mails calling him “the 


as te 
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Major Genera H. W. Briaxerey, USA, 
retired, served with the 4th Infantry Di- 
a 4 vision throughout the Western European 
: ray of World War . At the time 

, . : ’ ; 4 s Army riots, he was a ca 
Chief of Staff Douglas Mac Arthur, Major Alexander D. Surles and Major of the pom dag og et ap 
Dwight D. Eisenbower sweat out the breaking up of the bonus army ei oe ——— 
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MacArthur whose mercenaries killed de 
fenseless citizens in cold blood” and 
charging him with “shooting fellow 
veterans’ just as similar letters had as- 
sailed him, and the Army, in 1932. 

He was Chief of Staff then, and al 
ready a national figure. The fantastic 
cast of characters for the Bonus disorders 
included no other names well known at 
the time, but among them were General 
George S. Patton, then a major; Captain 
Lucian Truscott, who was to be a lieu 
tenant general and commander of Fifth 
Army before World War II was over; 
and Major Alexander D. Surles, destined 
to be the Army’s Chief of Information 
during most of the war. These three 
were on duty with the 3d Cavalry at Fort 
Myer, across the Potomac from Wash 
ington. In Washington, assigned to the 
General Staff, was a major named Eisen 
hower; and on detached service as head 
of the Park Police was Captain Doyle 
Hickey, now a lieutenant general, who 
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THE ARMY 
SMEARED 


was to be MacArthur's chief of staff 
when the latter’s relief orders arrived in 
Tokyo. 

At noon on 28 July 1932 there was 
little indication that all these officers 
would, by dark, be engaged in the duty 
which the Army dislikes above all others 
—suppression of a domestic disturbance. 
And over the years, General MacArthur 
and all concerned have been accused of 
shooting and beating hungry veterans. 
Even Mrs. Roosevelt in her autobiogra 
phy, This I Remember, wrote, “I shall 
never forget my feeling of horror when 
I realized that the Army had actually 
been ordered to fire on the veterans. . . 
Mr. Hoover was a Quaker; and General 
MacArthur, his chief of staff, must have 
known how many veterans would resent 
the order and never forget it; he must 
have known the effect it would have on 
public opinion.” 


When this statement appeared in the 
serial version of Mrs. Roosevelt's book in 
the July 1949 issue of McCall's, the 
Hon. Patrick J. Hurley, who had been 
Secretary of War at the time of the 
Bonus disturbances, wrote the editor a 
well documented letter which proved 
that no orders “to fire on the veterans” 
had been given by anyone. Mrs. Roose 
velt made the comment that “I am glad 
to have an authentic account published 
and I only wonder that it was not done 
sooner,” but the same charge appeared 
unchanged when her book was syndi 
cated in various newspapers in January 
of 1950. 

In the same month, Time referred to 
“the U. S.’s least glorious military action, 
the assault on the bonus marchers at 
Anacostia.” John Gunther in his recent 
book, The Riddle of MacArthur, refers 
to “what seemed an outrageously harsh 
and flowery display of force against a 
hungry, miserable group of fellow citi 
zens.’ These were all mild words com 
pared to some of the phrases used in 
letters published in the press during the 
heat of the dispute over General Mac 
Arthur's recall. 

ry 

ERE are the facts, partly from personal 

knowledge, partly from talks with 

participants, and partly from official rec 
ords and Secretary Hurley's letter. 

Although other troops, including one 
battalion of the 12th Infantry, partici 
pated in the operation, the preparations 
made by the Fort Myer elements of the 


Masked infantrymen disperse tear-gassed veterans of the bonus army 
from the dismantled buildings along lower Pennsylvania Avenue 


ei 








These units 
the remainder of the regiment was Sta 
tioned in Vermont} were at greatly re 


3d Cavalry were typical 


duced strength, but both men and horses 
were superbly trained. Almost every ser 
geant had at least fifteen years’ service, 
and few of the privates had less than two 
years service. The officers of the rank of 
captain and ibove were all World War I 
veterans The lieute nants were selected 
officers, nearly all graduates of West 
Point. Officer schools covering both the 
legal and tactical aspects of riot duty 
were conducted. Throughout, the em 
yhasis was on what all the ofhcers well 
a to be true: an ofhcer cannot get 
any credit, only trouble, out of riot duty; 
he must be sure that he is acting under 
legally proper orders; he must know ex 
actly what his rmussion is he must never 


a 
use more force tian is necessary to carry 


out the mission; he must never bluff. 
The troops were given practical exer 
crises in dispersing crowds. At first, the 
dismounted men of the artillery battalion 
stationed at Myer, waving sheets and 
blankets, were able to disrupt the ad 
vance of the horsemen, but after a few 
days the horses walked quietly forward 
into groups of men trying to panic them. 
When the Marchers first 
started gathering in Washington late in 
May, many of them came out to Fort 
Myer, and visited around the barracks. 
On a fellow veteran basis (“What outfit 
were you with?” “Well, what do you 
know, my regiment was right next to you 
in the Argonne,” 
handouts 


Bonus 


they got so many free 
messhalls that it was 
finally necessary to bar them from the 


from 


barracks area. Initially, the relations be- 
tween the troops and the Marchers were 
so good as to cause some concern among 
War Department staff officers who, un 
like the officers on duty with the troops, 
were somewhat doubtful about the relia- 
bility of the troops if their services were 
needed. Actually, no disloyalty ever de 
veloped, and Communist statements that 
“only rookies were used” during the riots 
and that “the authorities were afraid to 
use the old-timers and vets” were pure 
invention. 


HEN Congress appropriated money 

for the return of the veterans to their 
homes, over 5,000 of the estimated 12, 
000 then in Washington left the city. 
Leadership to a considerable extent 
passed from well intentioned veterans to 
subversive and criminal elements, and 
the number remaining gradually dwin 
dled to somewhere around five thousand. 
The FBI managed to fingerprint over 
4,000 of the marchers and nearly twenty 
five per cent (1,069) had “police records” 
although only 829 of these had actually 
been convicted, at one time or another, of 
violating a law. 

here always seemed to be money for 
gasoline and printing. Even after the 
riots were over, leaflets were distributed 
throughout Fort Myer headed “Refuse 
Duty Against Our People!” and defi 
nitely inciting to mutiny. 

A doctor, a World War I veteran him 
self, who went to the veterans’ camps to 
try to be helpful told me just before the 
riots started that “Seven out of ten of 
those men are constitutional psycopaths 


The 3d Cavalry jingles through downtown Washington 
towards Pennsylvania Avenue and the rioting veterans 


or worse. If they were paid a bonus most 
of them wouldn't 8 until they had 
spent it, and if you got them a job they 
wouldn't stick to it for more than three 
months.” 

The troops at Myer gradually got fed 
up with the situation. It meant extra 
hours of training in riot duty, and restric- 
tion to the post after duty hours and on 
weekends. And the crude appeals to 
mutiny aroused the soldiers’ resentment. 


N July there were several brushes be- 

tween the police and Bonus Marchers, 
and an attempt was made to clear some 
of the marchers from buildings which 
were being razed not far from Capitol 
Hill. The buildings were on Govern- 
ment land, and the project was intended 
to give employment to many who were 
out of work, but the Marchers refused to 
move out of the area. The police then at- 
tempted to make the Marchers move. 

Secretary Hurley described what then 
happened in these words: “Bonus march 
ers hastened to the area from outlying 
camps and greatly outnumbered the po 
lice force. In the first fray the police 
were repulsed. Having been cehiloned 
the police made a second attempt to clear 
the area. Several policemen were severely 
injured; one bonus marcher, a veteran, 
was killed and another was wounded and 
died later. In all, 57 persons were seri 
ously injured.” 

The President of the Board of Com- 
missioners (the head of the civil govern 
ment of the District of Columbia) then 
made an oral request for troops, and fol 
lowed it by a-written statement to the 
President of the United States in which 
he stated that it would “be impossible 
for the police department to maintain 
law and order except by the free use of 
fire arms.” 

here is no doubt that the police had 
lost control. An elderly police sergeant 
told me later: “The rioters were too 
much for us. If they had not been driven 
out of Washington when they were, they 
would have looted the shopping district 
that night.” And a young policeman said, 
rather indignantly, “Sure we were licked. 
You Army people act as if you didn’t 
know there was such a thing as politics.” 

The President finally directed the Sec 
retary of War to use troops. The Secre 
tary issued this order: 


2:55 p.m., July 28, 1932 


To: General Douglas MacArthur, 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army 


The President has just now informed 
me that the civil government of the 
District of Columbia has reported to him 
that it is unable to maintain law and 
order in the District. 
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A bonus army camp burns in the back- 
ground as a soldier drives off spectators 


You will have United States troops 
proceed immediately to the scene of dis- 
order. Cooperate fully with the District 
of Columbia police force which is now 
in charge. Surround the affected area 
and clear it without delay 

Turn over all prisoners to the civil 
authorities. 

In your orders insist that any women 
and children who may be in the affected 
area be accorded every consideration and 
kindness. Use all humanity consistent 
with the due execution of this order. 

PATRICK J. HURLEY 


Secretary of War 


Fort Myer, the morning had been a 

routine one. The artillery battalion 
had been released some time before to go 
to Fort Hoyle, Maryland, to assist in the 
usual summer training of Reserve com 
ponents. Headquarters, 16th Infantry 
Brigade, in Washington, passed on re- 
ports of the rioting but, at noontime, ap 
parently thought the police would be 
able to handle the situation. Shortly 
thereafter, however, the Commanding 
Officer of the 3d Cavalry received tele 
phonic orders to move his troops to the 
Ellipse just south of the White House. 

For some reason, the Colonel of the 3d 
Cavalry did not take personal command 
of his troops. The Machine Gun Troop 
and the Headquarters Troop were at 
tached to the 2d Squadron (Troops E and 
F) commanded by Major Surles. This 
left Major Patton out in the cold as he 
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Troopers push a mr of bonus marcbers 


and spectators out o 


ae te xg 
was regimental executive. He solved the 
problem by going along anyway. The 
3d Cavalry records show him as “at 
tached,” militarily a very peculiar ar 
rangement as he was senior to Major 
Surles. This situation later resulted in 
some unorthodox but typical operations 
by the future Third Army commander. 

The cavalry got down to the Ellipse 
promptly, but wasn’t used until after 
1600 hours when Brigade orders to clear 
Pennsylvania Avenue from 6th Street to 
the Capitol were received. The area was 
by this time a fantastic mixture of rioters, 
spectators, shoppers, streetcars, baby car 
riages, police, infantry, and officers from 
the War and Navy Departments in civil 
ian clothes. 

The rioters, well supplied with bricks 
and hunks of concrete, also had consid 
erable shelter in the partly dismantled 
buildings. An infantry squad with fixed 
bayonets quickly pushed its way into the 
building where the police had been re 
sisted most mooted 4 ignored the riot 
ers and went at the double up the stairs 
to the roof. They then used a few tear 
gas grenades and cleared the building 
with little trouble. The cavalry, operat 
ing with drawn sabers, largely -to keep 
the rioters from grabbing at bridles, 
cleared the avenue, and the long job of 

ushing the rioters out of the center of 
Nashington and across the Anacostia 
River began. 


one of the camps 


NITIALLY, there was considerable re 
sistance and the troops had several cas 
ualties from rock showers. The task was 
made more difficult by the necessity of 
halting before advancing to give time for 
innocent spectators to get out of the way. 
This, unfortunately, also gave the rioters 
time to reorganize and to get more bricks, 
and also time to try to go around the 
flanks of the troops and infiltrate with 
the general public back toward Pennsyl 
vania Avenue. 

In one open park, a cavalry lieutenant 
halted his platoon, called a warning to 
the crowd to disperse, and then started 
an advance at a walk. Everyone ran ex 
cept one man who sauntered slowly 
away edging toward the flank. The lieu 
tenant trotted over to him and encour 
aged him with an off-side forward stroke 
with the flat of his saber. The man 
started to increase his pace but looked 
indignantly over his shoulder and _pro- 
tested: “Damn it, Lieutenant, I'm a 
major in the Signal Corps.” It was that 
kind of an affair. 

Major Patton's exploits of the after 
noon are already too surrounded by the 
legends that he always created to make 
possible a guaranteed factual account. 
An expert horseman and swordsman, he 
apparently made himself into a one-man 
task force to turn back rioters who en 
deavored to slip around the flanks. The 
stories of his snipping off ears without 
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touching any other part of a man’s body 
can be disbe lic ve | 

Captain Truscott, who would one day 
command an international army of hun 
dreds of Italy, 
moved forward with his little troop of 
two 


thousands of men in 


ofheers and forty-nine men into 
showers of bricks. In Troop F, the only 
lieutenant was John K. Waters, only a 
year out of West Point where he had 
been cadet first captain He was soon to 
be Patton's son-in-law, and later to be-a 
prisoner of war, and wounded in a Ger 
man prison camp ten days before he was 
liberated. He is now a colonel and Com 
mandant of Cadets at the U.S. Military 
\cademy 

General MacArthur, who could well 
have left the execution of the Secretary's 
16th Bri 


Third Corps Area com 


order to the commander of the 
yack or to the 
mander if it became necessary to call in 
more troops, elected to get into uniform 
ind personally supervise what he knew 
was an unpleasant and politically dan 
vgerous job. Major Eisenhower accom 
panied him, but other ofhcers who par 
ticipated do not remember any incidents 
involving the future 
One 


wouldn t have 


Supreme Com 
“Most of us 


known him if we'd seen 


mander commented 


him 


An IE from the strain on disc ipline and 
tempers imposed by the situation and 
the hot weather, the troops had been up 
ind active since reveille on the day of the 
riot and did not return to their posts until 
But 
In spite of abuse and 


1800 hours on the following day 
discipline held 
physical attac ks no shot was fired by any 
soldier 
General MacArthur's own comment 
on the conduct of the troops was based 
He said, in a 
War: “The 
mission given them had been performed 


loyally 


with your personal injunction to ‘use all 


on first-hand observation 


report: to the Secretary of 
ind efhiciently and in accordance 


humanity consistent with the due execu 
They had neither suf 
inflicted a serious casualty 
They had not fired a shot 


tion of this order 
fered nor 
and had actu 
illy employed no more dangerous weap 
ons than harmless tear gas bombs. Even 
these were not used in heavy concentra 
tions nor for periods of more than a few 
minutes each \ny contention that injury 
to individuals was caused by them is en 
tirely without foundation 
In summary 
1) A large element of Communists 
and criminals 
had 
Bonus Marchers 
2) The 


some not even veterans, 


associated themselves with the 


situation was beyond the 
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control of the police, and the civilian 
heads of the District of Columbia had 
asked for troops. 

3) General MacArthur and the 
troops acted under competent orders of 
the President and the Secretary of War 

4) General MacArthur associated 
himself with an unpleasant and unpopu 
lar duty when he could easily have 
evaded such association. 

(5) The troops were well trained and 
well disciplined, and less than 700 were 
used. They did not use unnecessary 
force. They did not fire a shot. They 
did not inflict a single serious casualty. 


ECRETARY HUBLEY, interviewed 

when the troops were withdrawn 
from Washington, was evidently a little 
torn between satisfaction at the way the 
job had been done, and a realization that 
the use of troops against civilians, how 
ever necessary, can never be a source of 
real satisfaction to anyone. He said: 
Mac did a great job.” Then, after a 
pause, he added: “But I must not make 
any heroes just now.” 

The next day, The Washington Post 
said in an editorial: “Fanatics will pic 
ture this dramatic evacuation of the 
bonus army as a brutal attack upon help 
less men. But the people of Washington 
who witnessed the affair know that the 
veterans were not abused and force was 
used only when absolutely necessary. 
The ttoops prevented further bloodshed 
and possibly serious riots.” 

Now, nearly twenty years later, Mr. 
White's Reader's Digest article confirms 
every word of that paragraph. The Army 
need make no apologies for its part in 
handling a situation which had the es 
sence of revolution in it. On the con 
trary, the Army can take pride in the 
discipline, training and good judgment 
shown by its officers and men under 
trving conditions. 


A Sailor and a Marine Tell Us 


''What the Army S$ 


Commander Boatwright Objects 


HIE October issue contained a discus 

sion of the capabilities of naval gunfire, 
principally in support of assault amphibi- 
ous landings, by Lieutenant Colonel R. 
D. Heinl. I believe that Colonel Heinl 
is far off station and that his strictures 
against naval gunfire at Omaha Beach 
are unwarranted. He has apparently 
made his judgment on the basis of Ma- 
rine doctrine at the time of Iwo Jima, 
and has not fully considered the situa- 
tion faced by Army and Navy command- 
ers in OVERLORD. 

1 was Gunnery Officer on Admiral 
Hall’s staff during the Normandy inva- 
sion and was primarily responsible for 
the preparation of the naval gunfire sup- 
port plans. Although I have since been 
separated from the service and do not 
have those plans before me, | have tried 
to supplement my memory with the 
recollections of a few others who were 
also intimately concerned. 

Colonel Hein] says that “the plan for 
gunfire support at Omaha Beach was 
defective” and “unenlightened.” His ar 
gument includes the implication that 
destruction of masked batteries by ships’ 
gunfire is a prerequisite in a closely op- 
posed landing attack. It seems that his 
objections to the naval gunfire support 
plan are that there was not sufficient de 
struction of emplacements prior to the 
landing, and a lack of provision for ship- 
spotted supporting (or interdicting) fire 
on beach targets after H-hour. 

It is indisputable that fire support of a 
landing on an atoll, or isolated pinpoint 
of rock, such as Kwajalein, Eniwetok, or 
Iwo Jima is not the same as fire support 
of a landing on a continental mass, or 
even on an island as large as Sicily, 
where reinforcements may possibly be 
brought forward in large numbers. In 
the Normandy landings it was Army doc- 
trine that surprise had to be preserved to 
make the enemy believe the Cotentin at 
tack might be a feint to cover the main 
effort through the Pas de Calais. A pro 
longed pre-landing bombardment would 
have destroyed this deception. 

There was a scarcity of fire support 
ships assigned to Omaha Beach. Strong 
representations were made to obtain ad 
ditional combat ships. After original com 
mitments were somewhat increased, the 
fire support group for Omaha Beach still 
included only two old battleships, one 
ULS. cruiser, two French light cruisers, 
one British light cruiser, nine U.S. de- 
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ould Know about Naval Gunfire”’ 


stroyers, and two light Hunt class Brit- 
ish destroyers (equivalent in fire power 
to our DE, or less), not the twenty-six 
destroyers and eleven larger ships Colo 
nel Hein! adduces. To compensate in 
part for the loss of fire power occasioned 
by the necessarily short pre-landing bom- 
bardment, and the scarcity of combat 
vessels, ways and means of: delivering 
additional fire on the beach during the 
time the initial waves of landing craft 
were en route to the beach were sought. 

Supporting fire by destroyers and gun- 
fire support craft close inshore was 
planned to continue until the advance of 
the troops made it dangerous to them. 
Because of the flat trajectory of the de- 
stroyers’ fire, and the terrain, I believe 
that in general this fire was moved to the 
flanks and inland. However, support was 
rendered before the 1016 order was re- 
ceived to close the beaches. The reports 
of those involved so state. The support 
rendered was not as effective as it might 
have been, but this was caused by the 
extreme difficulty in determining the 
lines ashore, not by any prohibition in 
the plan, nor by failure on the part of the 
destroyers, whose performance was su- 
perb. 

Although there were in fact no naval 
gunfire experts organically attached to 
the Army units involved in the planning 
of OVERLORD, we should not infer 
that those responsible on the Army side 
were totally unfamiliar with it. The Ist 
Infantry Division had already _partici- 
pated in the North African and Sicilian 
invasions. General Bradley had put his 
II Corps ashore at Gela and Scoglitti in 
Sicily. Officers at V Corps, 29th Division 
and Ist Division were well aware of the 
capabilities of naval gunfire. 

I have cudgeled my memory to deter- 
mine the source of the story which Colo- 
nel Hein! tells about the refusal of an 
Army general on the beach prior to 1000 
hours to use naval gunfire support be- 
cause he believed it unwise at the time. 
I cannot locate it in any report now avail- 
able to me, nor do I recall it from the 
naval gunfire liaison officer reports all of 
which I read. Incidentally, Admiral 
Moon's Utah Beach Force was adminis- 
tratively Group 2 of the Eleventh Am- 
phibious Force, and worked in close con- 
junction with our staff; it is puzzling to 
see Utah Beach listed among the ade 
quately supported while Omaha is the 
whipping boy. 

Commanper V. T. BoatwricHT 
Portsmouth, Va. 
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Colonel! Heinl’s Answer 


N order to deal with Commander Boat 
wright as briefly as possible, I've listed 
the issues and comment on each. 

(1) The premise which underlies 
most of Commander Boatwright’s stric- 
tures is his statement that my article 
contains “the implication that the de- 
struction of masked batteries by ships’ 
gunfire is a prerequisite in the closely 
opposed landing attack,” and that at 
Omaha beach “there was not sufficient 
destruction of enemy empiacements prior 
to the landing.” I have gone through my 
piece from main truck to keelson and am 
unable to find any statement or implica- 
tions that the Omaha beach gunfire plan 
included insufhcient pre-landing (or as 
Commander Boatwright seems to think | 
meant, pre-D-day) destruction of bat- 
teries and emplacements. My complaint, 
a criticism fully supported by Admiral 
King in his analysis of the Omaha beach 
gunfire support, relates entirely to neu 
tralization. It was a serious defect in the 
plan that the 13 strong-points on Omaha 
beach received, on an average, only 400 
rounds apiece of 5-inch neutralization 
fire prior to the landing. 

I agree entirely with Commander Boat- 
wright’s restatement of the need for stra 
tegic surprise. I did not say that failure 
to conduct such a bombardment was a 
defect in the Omaha gunnery plan. I do 
say that failure to provide adequate 
weight of neutralization fire on those de- 
fenses, prior to the landing, was a grave, 
if not crippling defect. 

(2) These remarks lead me to: “there 
was a scarcity of fire support ships as- 
signed to Omaha beach.” Accepting the 
correctness of his summary of available 
ships, let's see how much 5-inch ammu- 
nition they carried, and how much of 
it they fired. The nine ULS. destroyers 
alone carried some. 18,000 rounds of 
5-inch ammunition in their magazines. 
The three heavy U.S. ships carried many 
thousand more rounds of 5-inch between 
them. This adds up to a good deal more 
than 20,000 rounds. We know there was 
no shortage of 5-inch ammunition in the 
theater. Yet the guns of eleven destroy 
ers, plus the secondary batteries of five or 
more heavy ships (Commander Boat- 
wright’s figures), something less than the 
magazine capacity of a single destroyer 
(1,800 rounds) were actually fired at the 
beach defenses of Omaha between H 
minus 40 and H minus 5. 

Pre-H-hour expenditures of naval gun- 


fire ammunition at Tarawa (November 
1943), Roi-Namur (January 1944) and 
Omaha Beach (June 1944) shows that of 
major caliber ammunition, 3,270 rounds 
were fired at Tarawa, 4,500 rounds at 
Roi-Namur and 600 rounds at Omaha 
Beach; of 5-inch ammunition, 10,900 
rounds were fired at Tarawa, 16,000 
rounds at Roi-Namur and 5,200 rounds 
at Omaha Beach. 

(3) Commander Boatwright is correct 
in his figures on the number of ships 
which supported the Omaha landing. On 
reference to notes, I see that I inadvert- 
ently transposed the composition of the 
fire support group for both Utah and 
Omaha for what should have been 
Omaha alone. It makes little difference 
in the final analysis. 

(4) Commander Boatwright says that 
I implied “failure on the part of the de- 
stroyers,” at Omaha beach. On the con- 
trary, I make clear that one of the turn- 
ing points of the Omaha assault was the 
magnificent intervention by our destroy- 
ers after Admiral Hall's signal. 

(5) Commander Boatwright questions 
the episode involving an Army general 
on Omaha beach who didn’t want to use 
naval gunfire. It did occur and was duly 
reported. Becase the general went on to 
a subsequently brilliant career in Euro- 
pean battles I intentionally kept the 
circumstances vague. 

(6) “It is puzzling,” writes the Com- 
mander, “to see Utah Beach listed among 
the adequately supported while Omaha 
is the whipping boy.” Utah had a total 
of seven strong points, similar to those 
which defended Omaha. Each of these 
received more than twice the weight of 
naval gunfire neutralization prior to 
H-hour than that fired on each Omaha 
strongpoint. Not only is this significant, 
but also the timing of fire with respect to 
the ship-tosshore movement. On Utah, 
the strongpoints were immediately in 
rear of the sea wall, while on Omaha, 
they were several hundred yards inland 
and on a positive slope which afforded 
additional clearance and safety for over- 
head fires. Yet on Omaha, fire was lifted 
at H minus 5 minutes, or while the boats 
were still, at 6 knots, about 1,000 yards 
off the edge of the beach at low tide. At 
Utah, fire was not lifted until the troops 
had reached a point 700 yards from the 
beach strongpoints themselves. It should 
have been entirely feasible to schedule 
5S-inch gunfire on the Omaha bluff 
strongpoints until troops were within 200 
yards of the strongpoints. 

There are many other points I could 
mention, if it wasn’t for space limi 
tations. 


Lr. Cox. R. D. Henn, Jr., USMC 
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plain stubbornness—we stuck to our guns. 

Today, however, we know that it was 
faith in our equipment, training, and 
respect for the capabilities and limita 
tions of our SP artillery. Those ofhcers 
who had favored towed artillery and saw 
it helplessly overrun, are now unanimous 
in saying that sell propelled artillery 
would not have been overrun and enemy 
tanks and have been 


infantry would 


defeated 


N Korea our modern Army found itself 

inevitably road bound; hugging valleys 
and defiles. Our enemy, essentially a 
foot soldier, stuck to the high ground 
and mountaintops His inhiltration tac 
tics into our rear areas cost a heavy toll in 
equipment and supplies. During the 
first year of the Korean War the enemy 
was almost devoid of artillery and he 
sought to neutralize and harass this 
dreaded supporting weapon of the 
United Nations’ forces. Unmercifully, 
he stalked artillery positions, overran and 
ambushed them. He inflicted 
losses in personnel and staggering losses 


severe 


in towed weapons, and at a time when 
artillery was scarce and indeed precious. 


Blessed by air superiority and an ab 
sence of effective counterbattery fire, the 
ideal battalion perimeter becomes a 
tightly knitted and mutually supporting 


area some six hundred by six hundred 
yards. Under those circumstances, visual 
ize, if you can, the self-propelled battal 
ion in a position where its eighteen guns 
could maneuver and fight as tanks in 
final defense of the perimeter. With its 
thirty-five armored personnel cartiers, 
fifty-eight caliber .5O0 and thirty-eight 
caliber .30 machine guns, forty-three 
3.5 rockets and hundreds of submachine 
guns and carbines, the SP artillery bat 
talion perimeter becomes an impenetra 
ble ring of steel protecting our cannon 
eers against enemy small arms, grenades, 
mortar, artillery and bomb fragments. 
The offensive is the keynote of all our 
training. Since our concept of the de 
fensive is that of a purely temporary 
exchange of space for time, we must 
evaluate all our matériel in the light of 
its offensive In an uncovered 
movement to contact, as in an advance 
guard acnion or in the pressing ofa break 
through in exploitation or pursuit, where 
most fire requests are “well adjust” mis 
sions on instant targets, self-propelled 
artillery is “tailor made” to the occasion. 


power 


It is compact self-contained “rolling 
stock” of unlimited potential. One can 
not fully appreciate self-propelled artil 
lery one 
fire unit behind the other—rumbling 
along—exemplifying American ingenu 
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until he sees it on the road 


ity. One must hear the clanking of the 
tracks and the engines throbbing inside, 
and one must see the crew, red-eyed and 
dusty, grimly determined. One must feel 
the earth tremor as they thunder into 
position like fingers jutting from the 
hand—adeptly aligning on the base piece. 
It is a picture of power and might. 

The spade is down; the tube electri 
cally elevated and the gunner is on the 
sight! With a snap of his fingers, num 
ber five cuts the fuze and the gunner 
shouts “Ready.” You hear the rumble 
and the crashing of the volley through 
the sky and get the smell of smoke and 
powder. Now you realize the might, the 
speed and the simplicity of self-propelled 
artillery. 


S the pitch of battle thickens you 
onder through memories of days 
with the towed. You recall the slow pro 
cedures of backing the piece into the pre 
cise spot and the laborious and back 
breaking process of uncoupling and 
unloading. You recall the details of un- 
loading the projectiles, the powder bags, 
fuzes, section equipment. Painfully you 
remember the massive trails and their 
splitting and spreading. Like a chain of 
nightmares you clearly remember the 
digging-in and the trail-logging; the 
shifting and that irksome inquiry, “What 
is the delay?” As you ponder you recall 
the grunting and straining to shift to the 
flank to meet a tank attack. But now you 
see an M41 moving down the road and 
getting an aimed round out in 20 seconds 
a target hit on that tank 800 yards 
away! No tricks! No round in the 
chamber. This is mechanization, the 
“modern trend” in artillery. 


F the old artillery dictum, roll-shoot 

communicate and how it pertains to 
self-propelled artillery—enough has been 
said of the first two. As to communi- 
cations, the self-propelled battalion is 
blessed by quantity, variety, and flexibil 
ity. On the premise that “nothing ven 
tured—nothing gained,” I shall suffer 
myself to the raised eyebrow and pointed 
finger of communications instructors by 
stating that radio is the primary means of 
communications and was so proven in 
combat of World War IIL. Particularly 
in the attack, an SP artillery battalion 


cannot get bogged down by “clove-hitch-” 


ing” itself to the ground. It is patterned 
for rapid action, and prompt continuous 
support—a unit that can sustain itself 
under moderate small arms and auto 
matic weapons fire. Wire is used freely 
to supplement the communications sys 
tem of the battalion—but radio is the 
punch that contributes most to its char- 


acteristic flexibility by literally placing 
every element of the command at the 
commander's finger tips! 

While proud of our present self-pro- 
pelled weapons, we recognize them as 
mere blacksmith compromisers. The lat- 
est thinking of American ingenuity will 
be reflected in the new self-propelled 
artillery that is coming. 

In the armored division our basic 
training principle was that armored artil- 
lery must first be able to do that which 
is required of infantry division artillery. 
Rich in mechanics and drivers who knew 
the capabilities and limitations of the car- 
riage, we have invariably enjoyed one 
hundred per cent fire power. As to the 
old argument about losing a weapon 
when a motor fails-many weapons are 
lost in Korea because the prime mover 
never gets to the weapon, or while help- 
lessly towing the gun on the road. 

The adoption of the M5 tractor as a 
standard prime mover for the medium 
artillery battalion is but a halfhearted 
admission of the superiority of the track 
over the wheel. So why not go all the 
way? The M5 tractor weighs 15 tons and 
exerts a ground pressure of 11.1 pounds 
per square inch, while its towed load, the 
M1, weighs 7% tons. The M41 combat 
loaded weighs 23 tons and exerts a 
ground pressure of 10.2 pounds per 
square inch. As to cost, the M5 and its 
towed weapon cost more than the self- 
propelled. While wheeled vehicles have 
better strategic mobility; self-propelled 
artillery has superior tactical mobility 
—the pay-off in battle. 

The proof of the superiority of self. 
propelled artillery comes from those off- 
cers who have served with both. They 
developed this “self-propelled” state of 
mind. They have answers for those who 
are stubbornly resisting this trend by an- 
choring their arguments on the self- 
propelled weapons’ inability to support 
with high-angle fire; that maintenance is 
too complicated or that you cannot haul 
infantry on self-propelled artillery. Most 
of the present self-propelled weapons can 
and do fire high-angle fire and the new 
SPs will do it with greater ease. The ar- 
tillery’s vehicles (ammunition, kitchen, 
supply) which are used to haul infantry 
are present in self-propelled battalions in 
the same numbers as in towed battalions. 
As to maintenance, none is too compli-: 
cated. 

All of these desirable attributes favor 
self-propelled artillery in Korea, as they 
did in Europe. If used more extensively 
in Korea, the enemy would have soon 
learned that artillery can defend itself 
against arms and automatic weapons fire 
while accomplishing its primary mission. 
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MOSQUITO 


and 


HORSEFLY 


Major Michael J. Dolan 


e Early in the Korean war the Army's 


Horsefly 


control work that the 


Sitting Mosquito waits for its pilot to find a new mission on bis map 


ETERANS of Korea are loud in their 

praise of the Mosquito and the Horse 
fly. They are singing hosannas for the 
yeoman work performed by the Army 
aviators flying the Horsefly (L-5) liaison 
aircraft and the Air Force fighter pilots 
manning the Mosquito (T-6) plane, in 
controlling close support air strikes for 
front-line fighting units. 

In the earliest days of the Korean war, 
close support fighter planes were con 
trolled from the ground by the Air Force 
personnel sent to front-line divisions to 
provide necessary air-ground communica 
tions. Equipped with a jeep mounted 
very high frequency radio, the forward 
air controllers, as they were called, were 
able to contact fighter aircraft dispatched 
to the support of the division and were 
able to “talk” the friendly plane onto the 
enemy target near the front lines. This 
arrangement worked well, but as Eighth 
Army troops withdrew into the Naktong 
Pohang perimeter, it was found that the 
rugged Sobek mountain range reduced 
ground observation drastically. No longer 
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could the forward air controller spot the 
attacking enemy. 

Army ground commanders hit upon 
the idea of equipping the L-5 liaison 
airplanes, organic to the division, with 
the necessary radio equipment. Thus 
equipped, the L-5 pilot would check sus 
pected danger areas at the direction of 
the ground controller, picking up targets 
that could not be seen from the ground. 
When fighter aircraft were called for to 
neutralize a target, the L-5 pilot would 
“talk” the planes in, or by diving at the 
target, point out the enemy location. 

To identify themselves in radio con 
versations, code names such as Horsefly, 
Dragonfly, and the like, were used, with 
each division having its own code name. 

Strike results achieved through the 
combination of fighter pilot, Horsefly 
pilot and forward ground controller 


bit so deeply) into air support 


Air Force quickly 


ont swarms of Mosquitoes. 
i 


Horsefly soars over the front looking 


for targets for close-support fighters 


. iD 


working as an integrated team were 
nothing short of phenomenal, and the 
first really workable air-ground close sup- 
port team in Korea came into its own. 
Meanwhile the Air Force formed the 
now famous Mosquito squadron. Fighter 
pilots were assigned to the squadron, and 
equipped with the T-6 (trainer) low 
wing monoplanes. Carrying a ground 
force observer, they took over the duties 
of the Horsefly. The Mosquito had the 
same eight-channel radio set that the 
fighter aircraft carried, as opposed to the 
four-channel set of the Horsefly, a de- 
cided improvement which resulted in 
clearing up the vexing problem of too 
much “chatter” on too few channels. 
Mosquito pilots were briefed on the 
ground situation and assigned to support 
a particular division of ground troops. 
Checking in by radio with the ground 
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controller, they ranged deep into enemy 
territory, and covered the divisional sec 
tor, relaying information to the ground 
controller, and handling such fighter 
strikes as could only be handled by an 
airborne controller 


This then, was the Air Fore e solution 


An Air Force radioman relays messages 
to a Mosquito hovering above the lines 


to the air-ground control problem Infan 
try divisions were ordered (in a nice, 
unified way, of course ) to cease the prac 
tice of directing fighter aircraft with 


Llorsefly planes 


HIE period between the time of the or 

der and divisional compliance was an 
extended one. The appearance of the 
Mosquito pilots and their subsequent en 
croachment on what Army aviators felt 
was their own God-given field of en 
deavor created some hard feeling on both 
Time, and an understanding of 
each other's problems has tended to pro 


sides 


duce a feeling of mutual respect 
The \u Force 
lOasa Mosquito plane 


in Korea still uses the 
The “Tare Six” 
is it is familiarly called, is an unarmed, 
low wing monoplane of 600 horsepower, 
capable of a top speed in excess of 200 
miles an hour, slow in comparison with 
the jet fighters it controls 

It is well known that top Air Force 
officials are not happy over the continued 
1-6 as an airborne forward 
They think that only 


the absence ot enemy air in Korea per 


use of the 
controller plane 


mitted the Mosquito plane to look good. 
They discount the practicability of pro 
pellerdriven aircraft Chghter or Mos 
quito) in combat against an enemy pos 
sessing great numbers of jet planes. This 
debatable and some 


view Is certainly 


thing of the same nature was said during 
World War Il when the liaison aircraft 
first made its appearance. Typical of the 
then current thinking on the subject is 
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this quotation from an article in the 
Infantry Journal in 1942, by Colonel 
Allison J. Barnett: 

The pilot of the slow and vulnerable 
liaison-type airplane must be given no 
job that will require him to cross his 
own front lines in the face of air oppo 
sition. The main usefulness of this 
plane, often referred to as “puddle 
jumper,” is primarily in rear-area courier 
seTvice. 

Despite enemy fighters, the liaison 
pilot proved that this type of plane could 
“live” and operate ahead of the front 
lines. Pilots soon became adept at evad- 
ing enemy fighter aircraft by flying at 
treetop level. With the coming of jet air- 
craft and its increased speed it appears 
that the chances of Shien out a slow 
but highly maneuverable plane, such as 
the Horsefly, would be poorer than with 
the propeller-driven aircraft of 1944 vin 
tage. Considering that at average speed 
the jet requires about eight miles to com- 
plete a 360-degree turn, it appears that 
unless the jet fighter was successful on 
his first “pass” the Horsefly could take 
successful evasive action. An experience 
from the Korean theater serves to confirm 
this. 

Early in October 1950, United Na 
tions forces had captured Seoul and were 
using the huge Kimpo airfield. North 
Korean fighter aircraft had been com 
pletely destroyed and both UN fighter 
bomber and transport type aircraft were 
based at the field. Yet almost nightly, 
for a two-week period, a lone North Ko 
rean pilot, flying a slow-speed aircraft, 
dropped bombs on Kimpo airstrip. That 
the light bombs did little damage is not 
important, but that the plane could slip 
in virtually undetected, and when de 
tected evade its jet opponents, is of inter 
est. Our fighter pilots confessed that they 
could not slow down to the enemy speed 
and invariably overshot it. 


HE Horsefly of the ground forces is 

also an unarmed aircraft. It has a top 
speed of only 130 miles per hour, a cruis 
ing radius of 160 miles and is of the 
high-wing monoplane type. It is used 
principally for directing field artillery fire 
adjustments, route coverage near friendly 
lines and personnel ferrying. Yet the spe 
cial situation which arose in Korea found 
the versatile Army aviator ready with a 
solution. His reluctance to relinquish the 
field he had pioneered is natural and 
understandable. 

The Air Force agrees that the Horsefly 
pilots did an outstanding job directing 
fighter aircraft in the early phases of the 
Korean campaign. But when larger 
numbers of friendly fighter aircraft were 
assigned to close support missions seri 


ous flaws in the Horsefly system became 
apparent. The mass of aircraft assigned 
to close support work simply swamped 
the facilities of the ground forces. 

[wo of the greatest weaknesses of 
Horsefly were the lack of enough radio 
channels and the lack of sufhcient operat 
ing equipment and men to maintain a 
dawn-to-dark patrol over the front lines. 

Horsefly pilots were men of iron in 
the early days, but as the fighting tempo 
accelerated, men and machines could not 
maintain the pace. One Horsefly pilot 
put in more than twelve hours of flying 
a day, not including refueling and sand 
wickes snatched on the run. Pilots with 
more courage than discretion had to be 
ordered to Stay on the ground and get 
some sleep. Pilots pleaded that they had 
to be in the air so they wouldn't miss any 
fighter flights assigned to support the 
division effort. 

The coming of the Mosquito squad- 
ron, therefore, was but the natural and 
inevitable result of the demand for better 
communications and the necessity for a 
sunup to sundown air patrol. 


HIS is not to intimate that with the es- 
tablishment of the Mosquito squadron 
all close support problems were solved. 
New techniques had to be mastered, ob- 
servers trained, and above all, the front- 
line units had to be sold on the worth of 


the squadron. For example, at the outset, 
Mosquito pilots were not assigned to 


Fighter pilots check on a ground 
target, directed by a Mosquito plane 


cover one division sector daily, but were 
shifted from one area to another. Thus 
they were never able to become perfectly 
familiar with every ox trail, abandoned 
honey cart, and native village in a divi- 
sion sector. The North Koreans relied 
heavily on camouflage to avoid aerial de- 
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tection during daylight, and the haystack 
became a favorite hiding place for both 
men and vehicles. Unless a pilot knew 
the area from daily reconnaissance he 
might overlook stacks of hay which had 
mysteriously sprouted overnight. 

Knowing the North Korean custom of 
concealing armor in a pile of hay, an 
eager young Mosquito pilot jubilantly 
called for fighter aircraft upon what he 
was positive was an enemy tracked ve- 
hicle, completely covered by hay but 
with telltale track marks leading up to 
the position and none apparently going 
away. It was not until the fighters had 
burned off the hay that the Mosquito 
pilot saw how neatly he had been fooled; 
the “tank” was a huge rock and the Ko 
rean tankers had merely driven up to the 
rock, then backed in their own tracks. 

it was believed by many that Mos 
quito pilots flew at so great an altitude 
that they could not possibly observe 
enemy movements. This was true at the 
start, and Horsefly pilots who normally 
operated at altitudes under 2,000 feet 
often picked up enemy targets over 
looked by the higher-flying Mosquito. As 
pilots gained experience and confidence, 
Mosquito planes got right down on the 
deck in their search for the enemy. 

Now the Mosquito pilots are perfect- 
ing their battle-tested techniques. Al 
ready the rough-and-ready days of Au- 
gust 1950 are but a dim memory. The 
T-6 is still in use, but the supply of spare 
parts for this venerable old plane can't 
last forever, and the need for an aircraft 
specifically designed for Mosquito opera 
tions definitely exists. Certainly the T-6 
was a strange choice for an aircraft used 
to spot enemy targets, since its wing 
structure blocks a view of the ground 
directly below the observer's seat. Its se- 
lection can only be explained by its 
being the only Air Force light plane in 
any quantity in the Far East. 

The new Army L-19 metal-sheathed 
high-wing monoplane might be a re- 
placement, although the Air Force would 
be understandably reluctant to switch to 
a slower aircraft. The L-19 is said to be 
able to land and take off in 300 feet, 
carry a 600-pound load, and fly faster 
than 150 miles per hour. These are all 
highly desirable characteristics, but un- 
doubtedly fall far short of what is re 
quired. 

Whatever the final decision; whatever 
new equipment or push-button tech- 
niques develop in the future, the achieve- 
ments of Horsefly and Mosquito pilots in 
helping to perfect the air-ground support 
system in Korea were greatly appreciated 
by the hard-pressed Doughboys. They'll 
not soon forget them. 
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Increased Traverse for 
the 155mm Howitzer 


Lieutenant Colonel T. N. Dupuy 


e Here's a way for the medium 
artillery battalion to cover a 


much wider front, as in Korea 


ECENT experience with the medium 

artillery battalion of an infantry divi 
sion has shown that the limited traverse 
of the 155mm howitzer M1 is a serious 
liability in the normal general-support 
role of the battalion. The maximum tra 
verse of the weapon is 866 mils (about 
49 degrees). While this enables the bat 
talion in a normal position area to cover 
a front of approximately 4,000 yards at 
a range of 5,000 yards (and of course 
correspondingly wider fronts at longer 
ranges), it is totally inadequate for wide 
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fronts of the sort which we are encoun- 
tering in Korea. 

Of course, we carr spread the batteries 
of the battalion out in such a manner as 
to give individual battery coverage, at 
some given range, which would be al 
most three times what could be covered 
from a normal battalion position area. In 
doing this, however, we are sacrificing 
the ability of the battalion to mass its 
fire flexibly on any given target within 
its zone of action. It is this quality of 
flexible massing of fire which had made 
American artillery the terror of its foes. 

It is easy to say that a good artillery- 
man doesn’t allow himself to be limited 
by the traverse of his weapon. He 
should be prepared to shift trails to en 
gage targets in almost any direction. This 
is all very easy for the infantryman, or 
even artilleryman not familiar with the 
155mm howitzer to say. Those of us who 
have had to shift trails with the 155 
know that it is not quite so simple. 


Two cannoneers lift trail and spade of the 155mm howitzer and swing it around 
a pivot formed by a7-ton hydraulic jack. The jack bas been raised only enough to 
remove the weight of the howitzer from the firing jack float. Note the base block 
on which the hydraulic jack bas been set. This method of increasing the traverse 
of the howitzer was devised by Captain B. F. Myers, who is in the background. 
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The 155mm howitzer, M1, weighs ap 
proximately 13,000 pounds, and when 
emplaced its weight is supported by a 
The 
front jack is approximately eighteen 
inches in front of the balance point of 


firing jack and two trail spades 


the howitzer and carriage, thus forcing a 
large percentage of the weight back on 
the trails. On level ground this weight 
displacement is so much that it is impos 
sible for an ordinary howitzer crew to lift 
the trails and pivot the weapon around 
the jack. 

When commands received for 
shifts of 400 mils and more from the 
center of traverse, it is necessary first to 
lower the piece from the firing jack to 
the wheels. Unless the spades have been 
embedded by firing, shifting of the trails 
is relatively easy, since less than 400 
pounds have to be lifted. In addition, 
the wheels themselves will naturally ro 
tate when power is applied directionally 
to the trails, thus swinging the tube in 
the desired direction of fire. When this 
is done, the piece has to be jacked up to 
firing position once more. Lifting six and 
one-half tons eight to ten inches on this 
mechanical jack is hard work indeed, 
and, even when relays of husky men 
work their fastest, it takes at least two 


are 


minutes. However, the entire operation 
should not take more than five minutes 
when the trails have not been embedded 
by firing. This is on maneuvers or in 
practice; in actual firing it is a different 
story. The spades must be dug out after 
the piece has been lowered from the jack. 
\fter the piece has been swung around 
in the new direction of fire and jacked 
up once more, another difhculty arises. 
The sight is about eighteen inches from 
the pivoting center of the axle and lateral 
displacement becomes excessive. In fact 
this is a problem near the limits of tra 
verse even when the piece is turning 
around the fixed axis of the firing jack, 
since the jack is even farther from the 
sight. In the more inexact procedure of 
shifting trails around the wheels, the 
errors thrown in are unacceptable for 
accurate firing, and the piece must be 
relaid. In actual practice, it has been 
found that only rarely can a battery be 
ready to fire in less than fifteen minutes 
from the command to shift trails. 


E tried all kinds of expedients to over- 

come this problem of weight and dis 
tribution of weight. Blocks of wood were 
wired into the spades to reduce the cut 
ting edges of the blades so that they 
would not become so deeply embedded. 
While this made it easier to shift trails 
after the gun had been lowered from the 
jack, it still was of no assistance in meet 
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ing the basic problem of shifting trails 
without the lengthy process of lowering 
and raising the howitzer on the firing 
jack 

We gave consideration to using a 
prime-mover, or other vehicle, stationed 
at the howitzer position, to winch or 
drag the trails around when a shift be 
came necessary. While this might be 
possible on a flat drill field, the problems 
in normal terrain were such that this 
idea was quickly discarded. 

We asked Ordnance to help us. They 
developed a turntable designed to be 
placed under the jack float. This did 
make it easier to rotate the piece, using 
the jack as an axis, once the trails could 
be gotten in the air. But as we have 
already seen, this could not be accom 
plished by an ordinary gun section, even 
under drill-field conditions. Two sections 
could just about do it if the trails were 
not embedded. Thus the problem of 
weight distribution remained a stum 
bling block. We toyed with the idea of 
placing rollers or small wheels just in 
front of the spades to be used to push in 
stead of lift the trails. But this scheme 
too was impractical. 


APTAIN B. F. MYERS had wrestled 

with this problem at length during 
the two years that he had been a firing 
battery executive. At about the time 
when we were ready to acknowledge de 
feat and accept the fact that the 155mm 
howitzer could not be shifted quickly to 
cover a wide front, Myers proposed a 
solution which was the essence of sim 
plicity. 

An eight-ton hydraulic jack, of the 
type contained in the tool set for the 
M10 wrecker, was the answer. 

After the howitzer has been raised to 
firing position on the firing jack, the 
hydraulic jack is placed under the center 
of gravity of the howitzer beneath the 
bottom carriage, and left there. When it 
becomes necessary to shift trails, a few 
quick turns on the hydraulic jack will 
raise the entire howitzer carriage enough 
to lift the firing jack float off the ground. 
Practically the entire weight of the how 
itzer is then borne by the hydraulic jack; 
one man can lift each trail and the how 
itzer is easily and quickly shifted to the 
desired direction. The hydraulic jack is 
lowered by another flick of the wrist, and 
in twenty seconds the piece is again 
ready to fire. 

If the terrain should be particularly 
difficult, and the spades do not come 
loose easily, the hydraulic jack is moved 
an inch or two behind the center of grav 
ity and raised two or three inches. The 
weight of the howitzer and carriage in 


front of this fulcrum immediately kicks 
the spades out of the toughest clay. The 
weapon will not tip over on its muzzle 
because the front firing jack takes up the 
weight should it tip more than a couple 
of inches. 

To save time, and to assure a firm 
fulcrum under the carriage, it is desirable 
that the hydraulic jack not be extended 
more than a few inches. To do this, a 
block of wood some eight inches high is 
used as a base under the jack. Preferably 
this block should be a cylinder, with a 
radius of about eighteen inches, to insure 
that, regardless of the amount of the 
shift, the firing jack float does not inter- 
fere. 

Lateral displacement is small even 
for large shifts. The balancing point 
under the bottom carriage is considerably 
closer to the vertical axis of the sight 
than is the firing jack. A shift of 1,000 
mils on the hydraulic jack was found to 
give a lateral displacement of about five 
mils in the sight. This, of course, can be 
corrected for quickly by the gunner using 
the “sight picture.” 


RDNANCE could make two simple 

modifications on the bottom carriage 
to assure that the hydraulic jack will 
function properly, no matter how rough 
or hilly the terrain. It should weld to the 
bottom carriage of the howitzer a plate 
with two concavities approximately one 
inch in diameter, and approximately two 
inches apart. One of these recesses would 
be immediately under the center of grav- 
ity of the howitzer, the other two inches 
behind the center of gravity. The ordi- 
nary hydraulic jack should then be modi- 
fied slightly by having a hemisphere 
welded on its head. The purpose of these 
modifications is to insure that in those 
rare instances when the gun is on such a 
slope that it might slip off the unmodi- 
fied hydraulic jack, the hemisphere will 
fit in the concave recesses and still lift 
the howitzer without any difficulties. 

Even without such a modification, 
however, the ordinary jack can be made 
to perform its function in practically all 
cases. The welding of two small metal 
strips to the bottom carriage would pre- 
vent slipping when the gun is emplaced 
on a slope of ten per cent or more. 

We can hope that the T/O&E of the 
155mm _ howitzer battery will soon in- 
clude one 80-ton hydraulic jack per how- 
itzer. When this is done the 155mm 
howitzer, already one of the finest artil- 
lery weapons in the world, will combine 
with its range and great striking power, 
a flexibility which will enable it to com 
pete favorably with the less accurate 
105mm howitzer. 
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THE MYTH OF DISARMAMENT 


Salvador de Madariaga 


From The New Leader, December 17, 1951. 


HE three-power proposals for disarma- 

ment are very much to be regretted. In 
themselves, they are neither here nor 
there; but the mere fact that, at this 
stage, twenty years after the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference met, the three 
leading nations of the West should lend 
themselves to such a tragicomedy, is 
deplorable. 

Armaments are tools. The craftsman 
will never throw away a tool unless it is 
obsolete, he is giving up his craft, or the 
objects his craft was meant to produce 
no longer satisfy a human need. So, to 
tackle the problem at the tool-end instead 
of at the need-end makes no sense. Arma- 
ments are the tools for security; and se- 
curity is a primary need for a number of 
nations today who feel threatened by 
another group of nations. This in its turn 
is due to a schism between the “Eastern” 
and the “Western” group of nations. 

We have known such things before. 
In fact, we have known nothing else. 
Nations were armed because they dif- 
fered; they did not differ because they 
were armed. To try to disarm them is to 
begin at the wrong end. You must try to 
bridge over their differences. 

rhe disarmament proposals are there- 
fore irrelevant; they are pernicious be- 
cause they raise false hopes which are 
bound to degenerate into sour frustra- 
tions; and because they distract the mind 
and the will of the West from what 
should be their real purposes: to arm 
soon and efhciently, and to understand 
the true nature of the danger. 

But, you may say, why not try to com- 
pose those differences, and disarm? The 
answer is twofold: general and particu- 
lar. A war is a conflict of wills. While 
two powerful wills are pitted against 
each other, a war is on—cold, usually; 
hot, now and then. The only way to end 
the war is to bring about an agreement 
between the two powerful wills or to de- 
stroy the power of one of them. This, on 
the other hand, would only be effective 
Satvapor pE Maparuca, philosopher and 
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e You do not disarm to become 


secure but when you are secure 


if the final will were really grounded on 
the general consent of both sides, once 
the obnoxious power were removed. The 
only hope for disarmament is, therefore, 
to foster a general will which all the na- 
tions of the world would be ready to 
make their own, truly and honestly. This 
could only be brought about by a system 
including a world judiciary and even a 
humdrum world administration to nip 
would-be conflicts in the bud. Such a 
scheme is not unthinkable; it may indeed 
come to pass some day; but in order to 
bring it about, something more than a 
mere signing and ratifying of a Cove 
nant, Pact or Charter is required. It will 
be necessary for the scheme to be sanc 
tioned by experience. When it has 
actually worked for, say, a generation, 
disarmament will take place without 
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conferences or conventions—just by its 
own weight. The tools will have become 
obsolete, the need they supplied—secur- 
ity—having vanished. 


OW does that apply to the particular 
case of today? Or, in other words, 
what is the true nature of the schism 
which separates East and West? One 
often hears in quarters far from im- 
partial that the difference between the 
East and the West is one between “so- 
cialism” and “capitalism.” This, however, 
will not do, neither in the home nor in 
the international field. In home affairs, 
one finds Socialist governments in a 
number of Western nations; indeed, one 
finds in the West governments, legisla- 
tion and practices, notably in trade-union 
life, far more socialist than anything the 
Soviet Union can offer. And as for inter 
national affairs, it is well (though not 
widely enough) known that the Soviet 
Union is systematically shearing its satel 
lite sheep by means of 51-per-cent hold 
ing companies the sight of which would 
make the mouth of any nineteenth- 
century capitalist shark water. “Imperial- 
ism” against “peace,” as a definition of 
the conflict between East and West, is 
therefore impudent nonsense which not 
even those who repeat it believe. The 
true answer is that the conflict is one of 
form rather than of substance. 

If one defines democracy as govern- 
ment with the consent of the governed, 
one must complete the statement by re- 
quiring that this consent be free, and as 
well-informed as possible. The West 
stands for free and well-informed con- 
sent; the East stands for a consent ob- 
tained by duress, propaganda and closed 
eyes and ears. The West has no political 
dogma or line, no deviations; the East 
has a party line, any deviation from 
which is usually punished by ostracism, 
dishonor and even death. The govern- 
ment and the foreign policy of the West 
are based on discussion; the government 
and the foreign policy of the East are 
based on force. 

It is obvious that such a difference ad- 
mits of no compromise; since, in the na- 
ture of things, compromise belongs to 
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the realm of discussion and holds no 


Therefore 


bast 


realm of force 
the conflict of 
West is absolute 


sway in the 


will between ind 


| follows that the East and the West 
are in a State ot pe rmanent war Whe n 
statesmen say that they do not think that 
war is inevitable, they are not wrong, but 
they They 
war 1s 


are using vague language 
‘hot 
But war as 


mean that a “shooting” or 


not inevitable, which is true 
such, a conflict of wills between the East 
ind the West, is not only inevitable; it is 
Simi 
larly, when people go on repeating that 
the Soviet 


they utter either a meaningless truism 


on and has been on all the time. 


regime does not want war, 
that the Soviet regime prefers to get 
what it wants without war—or a patent 
error, for it has already behaved at least a 
dozen times in ways which would have 
brought about a war if the West had had 
the weapons to stand by its convictions 
and friends 
disarmament 


proposals of the three Western powers 


In these conditions the 


can only be explained either as ignorance 
of the problem of disarmament or as a 
Since 
the first explanation is hardly credible, 
we must conclude that the proposals 


desire to impress public opinion 


have been put forward to put the Soviet 
Union in the wrong and the three West 
ern governments in the right It is 
doubtful whether one can put oneself in 
the right by pret nding to want to 
achieve what one knows to be impossi 


ble Truc 


needs a lot of educating; but this educa 


public opinion in the West 


tion should be based on truth, however 
stark It is not because they 
disarm that the Soviets are wicked. It is 


because the \ 


refuse to 


are wicked that they refuse 
to disarm 


T: I. Western powers should expose the 
Soviet regime as the oppressor of the 
liberty of half of Europe, including 
Russia. They should explain to their 
own people that, in the nature of things 
it is only possible to make peace with 
peace, for one cannot make peace with 


war, that since the rulers of the Soviet 
Union are in fact at war with the peoples 
of half of Eur pe, in luding the people 
of Russia, the West can only be at peace 
with the oppressors by consenting to be 
And since 


liberty is of the essence of true peace, the 


at war with the oppressed 


West m governments should insist on 
liberty first and peace afterward, and 
therefore arm and arm and arm until by 
the sheer weight of their arms they can 
free the oppressed. This can be achieved 
but not without the 
fear of it on the part of the oppressors 
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without a hot war 
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. a symbol, a conscience, and strong right arm 








BETWEEN ROME AND LISBON: 
A Progress Report on NATO 


Colonel C. V. Clifton 


F the two clouds that hung over the 
| Rome meetings of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Nations last November are dissi 
pated at the Lisbon, Portugal, sessions 
which began on 9 February, NATO's 
skies will be cleared for the vigorous 


pursuit of its goal: collective security 
through a resurgence of the several na 
tions’ economic and military strength. 

One of the clouds is the possibility 
that General Eisenhower will give up his 
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SHAPE command to become a Presi 
dential candidate. The other is the forth- 
coming politico-economic-military report 
of the Temporary Council Committee 

the Three Wise Men and the Twelve 
\postles—assigned to determine what 
each of the twelve NATO nations can 
do to close the gap between present per 
formance and what is required to fulfill 
NATO objectives. 

The importance of the Eisenhower 
decision cannot be overstated. His tre 
mendous success in convincing Euro- 
peans that a common, unified effort can 
succeed has made him a symbol, a con 
science, and NATO's strong right arm. 
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His influence is such that it is no dis 
paragement of his successor—if there is 
to be one—to say that there will be a 
large void in Europe when he leaves. 

General Eisenhower's reports to the 
Military Committee and to the North 
Atlantic Council at the Rome meeting 
had the intensity and enthusiasm for the 
cause he has made almost his own. Given 
at a closed session, his remarks were later 
cleared by SHAPE and released to the 
press. He made these points: 

1) The reviving spirit of Europe is as 
important to success as the actual rearma- 
ment. On this reviving spirit, his own 
estimate was favorable. 

2) The European Army could be the 
solution to the problem of German par 
ticipation in Western European defense. 
He urged all to consider it carefully and 
give it every support. 7 

3) The success of the operational 
and planning part of SHAPE’s mission 
depended on close coordination of ad 
joining commands, which in turn might 
call for a little less national pride and 
prejudice in favor of more international 
sovereignty. He also emphasized that the 
early establishment of the other NATO 
commands would be a big step forward. 

Although General Eisenhower did not 
refer specific ally to the commands he had 
in mind, one of the important naval 
commands which. has been held up for 
more than a year is the appointment of a 
Supreme Commander for the Atlantic. 
Other NATO nations have asked for an 
American naval commander for this im 
portant area, and the U.S. has had the 
appointment read for several months. 


OMMMANDS are necessary to the 
collective security organization. For 
example, one arrangement must be made 
for the Eastern Mediterranean area, and 
for the area which includes the two new 
est members of NATO, Greece and Tur- 
key. During the Rome meetings, ULS., 
U.K., and French representatives met to 
discuss the possibilities in these areas, but 
no firm recommendations were given to 
the NATO council. Discussions are still 
going on in Washington, London and 
Paris. After Greece and Turkey have 
been brought into full fledged pact mem- 
bership, a possible solution would be to 
place them under SHAPE for military 
planning, perhaps as part of another 
SHAPE command in extension of Eisen- 
hower’s southern flank. 

Some form of defensive organization 
must be set up for the Middle East. Al- 
though this is not a NATO problem, 
because most of the area includes na- 
tions that are not NATO members, the 
Turks, the French, the British, and the 
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U.S. all have vital interests in this area. 
While planning for a military command 
structure for Greece, Turkey, and the 
Eastern Mediterranean, the four nations 
are simultaneously conferring on a Mid 
dle East arrangement, with a commander 
who will be satisfactory to all the nations 
involved, and who will report to an au 
thority that will keep the Middle East 
command closely coordinated with 
SHAPE plans. 

Despite Ike’s plea, none of these mat 
ters was settled at Rome. Terms of ref- 
erence for the Atlantic commander, to be 
known as SACLANT (Supreme Allied 
Commander, Atlantic), were not ap- 
proved by the Defense Ministers because 
the United Kingdom insisted on further 
discussions. Provision was made that this 
particular agreement on terms of refer 
ence could be implemented before the 
next Atlantic Council meeting takes 
place in Lisbon if the “discussions” re 
ferred to by the British were held in the 
meantime. Obviously, the “discussions” 
were to be a part of Mr. Churchill's visit 
to the United States. 

To understand the other great problem 
facing the meeting in Rome, one has to 
go back to the Ottawa meeting of the 
Council in September. At that time, it 
was seen that the forces which the mili- 
tary planners demanded for the defense 
of Europe exceeded the best efforts that 
the separate nations felt they could fur 
nish, resulting in a “gap” between what 
could be foreseen, and what was needed. 
A Temporary Council Committee, 
headed by Mr. W. Averell Harriman, 
was appointed to study the “gap prob 
lem” in all of its aspects: political, eco 
nomic, and military, to see what each 
nation could do to speed up the defense 
effort and meet the demand. Other mem 
bers are Jean Monnet of France and Sir 
Edwin Plowden of Great Britain. 


HE TCC report was not ready at 

Rome, but Mr. Harriman gave an ad 
vance tentative report to the Council 
which was encouraging, and promised 
some interesting results. In late Decem 
ber, the twelve member governments re 
ceived the voluminous report which will 
probably be the most important item 
before the finance, defense, and foreign 
ministers in Lisbon. 

The military plan which brought 
about the gap is a schedule of organiza 
tion and training of air, navy, and 
ground forces from 1951 to 1954. The 
TCC report used the same basis, and 
after hearing representatives from all na 
tions and examining carefully the eco- 
nomic and military capabilities of these 
nations, it recommended a goal for each 
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nation’s future rearmament efforts. The 
details have not been announced, but it 
is known that the TCC report made its 
recommendations for armament effort in 
percentages of Gross National Product. 
In other words, the U.S. is spending 
14.4 per cent of its gross national product 
In our case, the 
TCC indicated that this was a fair per 


for defense this year 


centage, and one which the nation could 
undertake without damage to its eco 
nomic stability. Then the committee re 
port “predicted” what percentage of the 
gross national product should be spent in 
1952, 1953, and 1954, if the U.S. were 
to do its fair share of the collective effort. 
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When similar studies were made for 
each nation, it was found that most na 
tions were contributing a proper percent 
age now, but that some should and could 
increase their armament effort. The per 
centages for the next three years for each 
nation were also recommended. 

When the Council meets in Lisbon, 
there will be long debates on the TCC 
report. The ministers will try to get an 
acceptance of the report as a working 
plan, and then will have to go back to 
their nations to get approval—and even 
more important—the necessary appropria- 
tions for defense contracts, and for the 
forces that plans call for. 


NE element of the report—the part 
which may indicate that the military 
plans in certain areas are excessive—will 
be of particular interest to the chiefs of 
staffs of the twelve nations. Any military 
plan is subject to debate. However, pres- 
ent plans have been soundly thrashed out 
for more than a year. They have the com- 
plete backing of SHAPE, which had no 
part in the early planning. Looming be- 
hind any long-term military plan in these 
days of atomic weapons is the possibility 
that new weapons could make possible 
an adequate defense with fewer divi- 
sions, fewer planes, and lesser navy 
forces. Some U.S. (Continued om page 54) 
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* CEREBRATIONS * 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 


contributions to this department. 


However, the price for those “dashed off” 


with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred words and type them double-spaced. 





Aim that Fire Hose 


In recent months, in several different 
places, I have been told by officers Cal 
most said junior officers, but some of 
them were not so junior) that individual 
marksmanship is not stressed any longer, 
but that emphasis is now on “volume of 
fire.” 

This is one of those generalized 
phrases, excellent in its basic meaning, 
that can become dangerous unless we 
analyze carefully what it really means. 
In this case it suggests an enemy com- 
pletely overwhelmed, beaten into the 
earth, and unable to rise because of the 
storm of projectiles churning up the 
ground about him. 

That is wonderful, if true. But is it 
true, in actual practice? At one of our 
training centers I recently watched a 
company of trainees firing on an attack- 
ing enemy. The enemy was realistically 
represented by targets that kept bobbing 
up, closer and closer to the firing line, 
and representing an enemy who kept on 
coming, regardless of losses. 

I do not know how many rounds of 
ammunition were fired during the five 
minutes covered by this exercise, but the 
quantity was impressive. And how many 
targets were hit? From the “volume of 
fire” it could have been assumed that not 
an enemy would survive or get within 
bayonet or grenade distance. Actually, 
only a few were hit. The majority of the 
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targets at all ranges were untouched by a 
single one of the hundreds of rounds. 

It is quite true that the “volume of 
fire” made a very impressive noise, but 
dummies are not affected by noise, and | 
do not believe that a flesh-and-blood 
enemy would have been frightened 
enough to abandon the attack. 

I fear we are confusing “volume of 
fire” with “volume of noise,” or “volume 
of ammunition expended.” Military his 
tory (that quaint old subject, that so few 
military people read) fails to record an 
authentic instance, except that of Gid 
eon, of noise winning a battle. 

According to press reports certain of 
our enemies in Korea made use of bugles, 
bells and other noisemakers, believing 
that they could frighten our troops with 
them. There was a considerable amount 
of ribald comment about this, but aren't 
we doing exactly the same thing, only 
much more expensively? 

Isn't it apparent that a single shot 
which hits the target is more effective 
“volume of fire” than a hundred thou 
sand which miss? A garden hose played 
directly onto a fire is much more likely 
to extinguish it than a whole battery of 
fire hoses directed some place else. 

So let's get out of the habit of confus 
ing “volume of fire” with “volume of 
effective fire.” There are a few old fuddy 
duddies (like myself) who can remem 
ber when official doctrine stressed “su 
periority of fire.” This catchword was 


also subject to misunderstanding and 
misinterpretation, but the implication 
was of fire so effective that the enemy 
was immobilized and helpless under it. 

The purpose of all fire on the battle 
field is to kill or immobilize the enemy. 
Fire can do neither of these unless it is 
sufhciently accurate to hit the enemy or 
to make him extremely cautious about 
exposing himself. 

And we cannot hit the enemy unless 
we are trained to do so. Merely making 
a loud, popping noise, with a projectile 
directed somewhere in the enemy's vicin 
ity will not increase enemy casualties, 
nor persuade enemy soldiers that it is 
safer to stay in a foxhole or behind a tree. 

Coronet C. C, CLENDENEN 
Armor 


Tri plicate E fficiency Reports 


Major Doe did not apply for integra 
tion but if he had he would have made 
it. He had a DSC and a Purple Heart, 
and shared in the record of a fine regi 
ment. After the war he took back his old 
job but, afflicted with a vague restless 
ness, he soon came back into the Army. 
He demonstrated his ability to meet 
many and varied situations. When a 
PMS&T put in a special request for his 
services, his superior officer firmly re 
fused. Near the end of his tour Doe 
received TDY to take the Associate 
Course of his branch school. While there 
he was alerted for EUCOM, with thirty 
days leave. Home on leave he was noti 
fied by TWX that he had been accorded 
the honor of being selected under phase 
II of the separation program. 

Doe was sure there was some mistake. 
He went to Washington and was aston 
ished to find from his efficiency reports 
that his former superior, who had refused 
his transfer to ROTC on the grounds 
that he could not be replaced, had neatly 
but squarely knifed him in the back. 

Lieutenant Colonel Brown's experi 
ence was less painful and actually profit 
able, although quite by chance. While in 
Washington, Brown thought he would 
look up his record. He was surprised to 
find that his colonel, with whom he had 
considered himself on intimate terms, 
had stated that he “had difficulty in 
expressing himself, and was quiet almost 
to a fault.” Brown could not remember 
that the colonel had ever even hinted 
such a thing, but after his first resent 
ment he decided the observation was 
correct and took a good course in public 
speaking. 

Army Regulations say that the effi 
ciency report provides the Department 
of the Army with information on the 
ofhcer’s over-all value to the service, to be 
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used with other information for selection 
purposes, and furnish the information 
for efficient utilization and assignment. 
An ofhcer on active duty may examine 
his efficiency reports any time he hap 
pens to be in Washington 

Now a lot has been written about the 
good points and the weaknesses of the 
efficiency report, and | don’t want to 
enter this overcrowded field. Let us as 
sume that the average rating ofhcer gives 
a reasonable amount of thought to the 
reports he makes out, realizing that the 
X's and remarks he makes do influence 
the career of the man whose name heads 
the fateful sheet. But let us also remem 
ber that the standards of rating officers 
vary greatly and that all men are not per 
fect. 

The Army lost 4 good officer in Major 
Doe. And if Lieutenant Colonel Brown 
had not happened to be in Washington 
with a few hours’ spare time, he would 
not have set out to overcome a defect he 
hadn't realized before. 

The efhciency report should serve still 
another primary purpose. It should be of 
great value to the ofhcer rated, as well as 
to the Department of the Army. An 
officer is vitally interested in the rating 
he gets, and most officers will apply the 
comments to their own betterment and 
therefore to the benefit of the service. 
We can increase the value of our present 
system greatly, and greatly reduce injus 
tices by giving the rated officer a copy of 
his efhciency report at the same time the 
indorser sends it forward 

\lso, give him the opportunity, if he 
so desires, to forward a letter with his 
own observations on the report to be filed 
right with the report, 

This will no doubt dev elop some hurt 
feelings and may cause hard words. But 
it is better to resolve them at a time when 
something can be done about it, rather 
than let them stay hidden indefinitely, 
This 


change should also result in frank and 


perhaps never coming to light. 


open discussion of an othcer s current 
ability, his potential value, and what he 
can do to close the gap between the two 

Meanwhile, as long as AR 600-185 
continues in its present form, rating ofh 
cers may discuss with their subordinates 
the comments they plan to enter in theit 
efhciency reports and the steps these ofh 
cers can take to avoid adverse remarks or 
get good ones 

Lr. Con. Joun P. McWuorrer 


Corps of Engineers 
FO Packets 


“Tempest 3, this is Tornado 3. We 
need six FO Packets—three Turkeys 
and three Frogs—for Operation OBOI 


aa 


They'll be up tonight by 2100? Fine! We 
anticipate needing six replac ement pack- 
ets for phase three. Thanks, Colonel, 
we'll take good care of them.” 

“Sergeant, tell that new Headquarters 
Battery commander—what’s-his-name—to 
arrange to receive six packets with to 
night—you know, hot food, and all the 
usual stuff. Oh yes, remind him to 
square them on our radio frequencies, 
SOP, and prearranged code.” 

“Captain Jones, contact the Turks and 
French and tell them to have their guides 
here by 2100 to pick up their packets.” 

With little further worry, the Div 
Arty $3 goes ahead with his proposed 
organization for combat and other details 
of the order which will kick off Opera 
tion OBOE at 0600 tomorrow. 

The attached Turkish and French in 
fantry battalions will cover the right and 
left flanks of the division. Div Arty has 
to furnish their artillery support with its 
organic battalions, plus a couple of me 
dium outfits which are attached for only 
the initial phase. 

Providing experienced forward ob 
server parties, with interpreters, for a 
setup like this would have presented 
quite a problem in World War II. Not 
so in World War III. Colonel Smith 
whipped the problem in 60 seconds in 
the first three paragraphs of this Cerebra- 
tion. 

Deciphering Colonel Smith's call to 
the Corps Artillery $3, we find that he 
has asked for six ready-made forward ob 
server parties from the Corps pool, com 
pletely equipped with jeeps, radios, wire, 
telephones, and instruments. He also has 
asked for three Turkish and three French 
interpreters to be included in the packets. 

In two short verbal orders he has ar 
ranged for the reception of the packets, 
their briefing, and their conduct to the 
allied battalions. They should arrive in 
good time for the daylight jump off. 

He knows that the artillery support of 
the allied battalions will be as adequate 
as that of the organic infantry battalions, 
for the calls for fire will be directed by 
experts. They qualify as experts because 
forward observation is their sole duty. 
[heir parties are experienced, they have 
trained and worked as a team since they 
were first organized in a special Observ 
ers’ School. He knows their equipment 
is in topnotch shape, because these pack 
ets have been out of combat a few days 
to rest and to maintain their equipment. 


Colonel Smith remembers his — 


ences as a battalion $3 in World War 
Il—the days before the T/O&E author- 
ized three FOs per firing battery, and an 
extra assistant exec. He recalls the many 
instances when he operated the fire di 


rection center alone for days because his 
assistant $3, the $2, the survey officer, 
motor officer, and even some key non- 
coms were out on forward observation 
posts with makeshift parties, pickup 
radios, and dubious wire communication. 

He recalls that at the time he thought 
the battalion did a commendable job in 
all departments, despite being bled white 
of key personnel. In retrospect, he real- 
izes that the battalion actually suffered 
many deficiencies when the over-all pic- 
ture was scrutinized. 

Then there had been Korea . . . there, 
rough terrain and enemy tactics pre- 
cluded the old concept of organizing 
company or battalion strongpoints and 
connecting them along the tront—only 
with interlocking and mutually support- 
ing fires. In Korea, we learned that all 
terrain along the front, both high and 
low, must be occupied. True, the main 
positions were on the small choppy hills, 
but men had to be in the small valleys 
between, too. Many of the small hills 
were hardly large enough to accommo- 
date a platoon-strength strongpoint. 

Visibility restrictions in many cases re- 
quired artillery forward observers to be 
with the platoons—each platoon—in order 
to support them adequately. The ob- 
server at the company in effect became a 
liaison officer, and the liaison officer at 
battalion was saddled with fire support 
coordination. 

In Korea was born the “patrol base” 
concept of offense. Defensive lines were 
established and manned on commanding 
terrain. From 5,000 to 10,000 yards sepa- 
rated the main positions of the opposing 
forces. Platoons, companies, battalions, 
or task forces were sent forward from the 
main lines to occupy bases of operation 
near the enemy MLR. Probing patrols 
worked out from these advanced bases. 
They were accompanied by artillery for- 
ward observers. 

lhe patrols were not out to destroy the 
enemy with rifle fire or bayonet. They 
advanced only far enough to make the 
enemy disclose his main positions, then 
the patrols fell back and let the forward 
observers work over the positions with 
their artillery fire. The attrition of enemy 
troops was astounding; our losses few. 

With forward observers supporting 
practically every front-line platoon in the 
main position, and with additional ob- 
servers furnished the advance bases and 
patrols, it became obvious that the old 
concept of forward observer strength was 
woefully inadequate. 

In Korea, it also became apparent that 
the troops of many of the United Na- 
tions would be working with U. S. divi- 


sions in the future. Giving them ade- 
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quate artillery support drained still more 
observers and equipment from the or- 
ganic artillery battalions. 

Came then the idea of the FO Packets 
—complete forward observer parties, with 
or without interpreters, with or without 
VHF radios to help direct close support 
tactical air strikes, and with or without a 
number of items of equipment which 
would pertain in special missions and 
Situations. 

This elite group of artillery specialists, 
known officially as the FO Corps—but 
calling themselves Boomers—rates with 
other specialists such as the Rangers, 
Paratroopers, and Frogmen. 

The FO Corps is under the control of 
Corps Artillery, Each Army Corps is 
assigned an appropriate number of teams 
to insure the efhcient operation of all 
artillery units attached to that Corps un- 
der any foreseen circumstances. Divi- 
sions draw their T/O&E strength of par- 
ties from the Corps pool and the initial 
draw becomes organic to the divisions. 
Replacement or additional packets are 
requisitioned as needed. 

When not in combat, the parties train 
new men to replace their losses. They 
expertly maintain their own radios, jeeps, 
wire, phones, weapons, and other equip- 
ment. 

Critics of the new system (now com- 
pletely sold on the idea) at first pointed 
out that the “strange” FO parties couldn't 
work effectively with the infantry. 
Neither could the -old motor officers, 
survey officers, and rookie replacement 
shavetails. However, by knowing their 
jobs expertly, having been trained in 
infantry tactics, and in many cases, hav 
ing been attached to the same infantry 
companies whenever possible time and 
again, the Boomers have sold themselves. 

Lr. Cot, Ecmer L. Warrman 
Artillery 


Firepower and Confusion 


My experience as a rifle company com- 
mander in Korea convinced me that the 
rifle company in battle needs three 
things: more firepower, more accurate 
fire, and less confusion. Realization of 
these three needs would greatly increase 
the combat effectiveness of our rifle 
outfits. 

To achieve them, the present T/Os of 
the platoons within the rifle company 
must be changed and my vote goes for 
this organization of the rifle and weapons 
platoons. 


RIFLE 
Platoon leader 
Platoon sergeant 
Asst platoon sergeant 
Messengers (2)—-Pf 
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PLATOON 

Ist Lt—carbine 
M/Sgt—carbine 
SFC—carbine 
carbine 


Rifle Squad (3) 
Squad leader—SFC—carbine 
BAR gunner—Sgt—pistol 
Rifleman (2)—Cp!l—rifle 
BAR gunner—Sgt—pistol 
Rifleman (2 )—Pfc—rifle 
BAR gunner—Sgt—pistol 
Rifleman (2)—Pfc—rifle 
Weapons Squad 
LMG gunner—Sgt—-pistol 
Asst gunner—Cpl—pistol 
Ammo bearer (2)—Pvt—carbine 
57mm gunner—Sgt—pistol 
Asst gunner—Cpl—pistol 
Ammo bearer (2)—Pvt—carbine 


MORTAR PLATOON 
Platoon leader—1st Lt—carbine 
Platoon sergeant—M/Sgt—carbine 
Messenger (2)—Pfc—carbine 

Mortar Squad (3) 
Squad leader—Sgt—<arbine 
60mm gunner—Cpl—pistol 
Asst gunner—Pfc—pistol 
Ammo bearer (2)—Pvt—carbine 

The major changes as you can see are: 
(1) three BAR teams to each squad; (2) 
the M1 rifle issued only to the riflemen, 
and (3) the 57mm recoilless rifles taken 
from the weapons platoon and put in the 
rifle platoons. 

How will these changes help achieve 
the three needs I have indicated? Let's 
take them in order. 

(1) More Firepower. The nine auto- 
matic rifle teams in each rifle platoon (3 
times the number of our present T/O/ 
will greatly increase our firepower. In 
Korea the BAR has proven itself to be 
the mainstay of our defense and is also 
invaluable in the attack. Squad leaders 
begged, borrowed and stole BARs to in 
crease the firepower of their squads, and 
the gunners were happy to carry the ad 
ditional weight. The Marines have 
known the value of the BAR and have 
built their T/O around it. We should 
too. 

Resupply of ammunition for the addi 
tional BARs will be made easier by the 
decrease of 52 MI rifles. This will de 
crease the M1 resupply and the com 
pany’s basic load. Under this T/O, the 
MI rifle has been taken away from pla 
toon leaders, squad leaders, messengers 
and ammo carriers because they each 
have a special job that usually keeps 
them out of the fire fight. The carbine is 
the weapon for them. Why overload 
these men (and the supply personnel) 
with the M1 and its basic load and thus 
tempt them into forgetting their primary 
mission is to lead, deliver messages or 
furnish close-in protection and resupply? 

(2) More Accurate Fire. Proper train- 
ing concentrated on fewer men is the an- 
swer to this. The 18 riflemen in the rifle 
platoon should be M1 specialists. Unit 
competition, prizes and distinctive mark- 
ings would create interest and lead rifle- 
men to become crack shots. More em- 
phasis should be placed on the transition 


and known-distance firing ranges and 
less on small unit tactics. The rifleman 
need not know the intricacies of “Able, 
Baker, Charlie” of squad maneuvers. If 
he follows his team leader and uses cover 
and concealment, he will have all of the 
“tactics” he needs. The automatic rifles 
and light machine guns have the mission 
of laying down the firepower and the 
rifleman acts as the sharpshooter. Except 
in the assault, he should pick out a tar- 
get, sight and squeeze off his shots. 
More accurate fire also applies to the 
60mm mortar. This weapon is the most 
devastating killer in the rifle company 
—if its gunners are properly trained. 
Under the present T/O, the weapons 
platoon leader relies, too much on his sec- 
tion leaders, because of his dual mission 
of training the crews of the 57mm re- 
coilless and the 60mm mortars. Since 
mortars are so important, | believe the 
platoon leader should have only the mis 
son of handling mortars. In the new 
T/O this is done by putting the 57mm 
recoilless rifle in the rifle platoons and 
changing its primary mission to antitank 
work. (I am banking on the Ordnance 
Corps to develop an armor-piercing shell 
so the highly inaccurate bazooka with its 
insufficient range can be put on the junk 
heap.) Sacrifice tactical training if nec- 
essary, but make sure the mortars can 
traverse and search and pinpoint targets. 
(3) Less Confusion in Battle. Con- 
fusion in battle is directly proportional to 
the lack of communications, whether it 
be direct Coral, visual) or indirect (radio, 
wire, messages). Since we are dealing 
with the rifle platoons we can forget in- 
direct communications and see how di- 
rect communications can be improved. 
Under the new T/O a platoon leader 
has three rifle squads and his LMG and 
57mm teams (which can be controlled 
through the platoon sergeant). In other 
words, all he has to do is keep his 
thumb on four men and his control prob- 
lem is solved. The squad leader has three 
men to whom he has to transmit oral and 
visual signals—the three leaders of his 
automatic rifle teams. If they are kept 
under his thumb, he has complete con- 
trol of his squad. The automatic rifle 
team leader (the gunner) in turn is re 
sponsible for his two riflemen. This is a 
vast improvement over the present nine- 
man squad in which four riflemen and 
an automatic rifle team are under the 
control of an overworked squad leader 
and his assistant. Under the new T/O 
the chain of command is complete; more 
leaders will be developed and confusion 
in battle will be cut to a minimum. 
Carr. Joun D. Miter 
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Divine worship: 25th Division soldiers in Korea at outdoor church services At Fort Sill, Mrs. Marvin Wingrove 
helicopter pilot's wings on ber bus 


Nine years ago: A dead German and a battered Nazi tank at Kasserine Pass 





























* FRONT and CENTER * 


THE COMBAT ARMS IN NEWS AND PICTURES 


INFANTRY 
Fort Benning 


Funny Film 

Hollywood moved to Fort Benning to 
film parts of “Jumping Jacks” a comedy pic 
ture starring Jerry Lewis and Dean Martin. 
Most of the shots are being taken around 
the towers of the jump school. 


Training Film 

The Infantry School's own version of 
Hollywood—the production of training 
films—is still booming. “Foot Marches” is 
in the works with all location shots and in 
terior filming completed. The release date 
is not yet known. 

“Troop Movement by Motor” is sched- 
uled for early filming and after that “Com 
bat Patrols.” 


Enrollment 

In Mareh, the School expects its resident 
enrollment to hit 13,000. In December 
it was well above 8,800. 

Enrollment in Army Extension Courses 
is also respectable. As of November 7,322 
persons were enrolled—well above the No- 
vember 1950 enrollment but slightly under 
the figure for October 1951. The School 
reports that 542 enlisted men have been 
enrolled for the 20 series during the past 
year. All of them had previously completed 
the 10 series of courses. 

AEC Subcourses. | wo new subcourses 
are being prepared: 40-13 
Techniques of Engineers), and 60-6 (Air 
borne Operations). A number of other sub 
courses are being revised. 


Tactics and 


January Quarterly 

The January issue of The Infantry Quar 
terly draws heavily on combat experiences 
in Korea. Among the articles are 

“Seven Days with a Rifle Company in 
Korea.” Captain Bickford E. Sawyer, a 
company commander in the 2d Infantry 
Division, describes one week of typical ex 
perience. 

“Some Offensive Techniques.” Major 
General William K. Harrison comes to 
some conclusions on offensive techniques 
as a result of his observations during the 
Second World War. 

“Rifle Platoon in Night Withdrawal.” 
Lieutenant Colonel Leonard McNutt de 
scribes the planning, preparation and exe 
cution of a platoon withdrawal at night. 

“Pay and Allowances.” Major Edgar N. 
Millington writes a short course on the 
Army pay system aiming it at the unit com- 


mander who has to answer the questions of 
his men. 


Graphic Training Portfolios 
Production of a number of graphic train- 
ing aids chart portfolios are in the works. 
They include: 
Combat Formations, Rifle Squad and 
Platoon. 
Hasty Field Fortifications—Individual 
Protection—Individual Intrenchments. 
Hasty Field Fortifications—Individual 
Protection—Crew Served Weapon Em- 
placements. 
Theory of Target Grid System. 
Mechanical Training and Crew Drill, 
81mm Mortar. 
Technique of Indirect Fire, 81mm Mor- 
tar. 
Mechanical Training and Crew Drill, 
4.2-inch Mortar. 
Technique of Indirect Fire, 4.2-inch 
Mortar. 
Mechanical Training and Crew Drill, 
60mm Mortar. 
Technique of Indirect Fire, 60mm Mor- 
tar. 
Automatic Rifle Marksmanship. 
Preparations of Vehicles for Air Trans- 
wrt. 


pe 
Weight and Balance Computations. 


Proficiency Tests 
These proficiency tests, prepared by The 
Infantry School, are available through nor- 
mal Adjutant General publication channels: 
ATT 7-5 Counterfire Platoon, Head 

quarters and Headquarters 
Company, Infantry Regi 
ment. 
Support Company, Air- 
borne Infantry Regiment. 
I&R Platoon, Headquarters 
and Headquarters Com 
pany, Infantry Regiment. 
Antitank Mine Platoon, 
Headquarters and Head 
quarters Company, Infan 
try Regiment. 
Security Platoon, Head- 
quarters and Headquarters 
Company, Infantry Regi 
ment. 
60mm Mortar 
Rifle Company 
Heavy Mortar Platoon, 
Heavy Mortar Company. 
Antitank Platoon, Support 
Company. 
Rifle Squad, Rifle Com- 
pany. 


Section, 





OUR ARMY IN HISTORY: First officially prepared Infantry Drill Regulations adopted, 
25 February 1815. Santa Ana began siege of Alamo, 23 February 1836. Fremont's ex- 
pedition began to cross Sierras, 5 February 1844. General Staff law passed, 14 Feb- 
ruary 1903. Battle of Kasserine Pass began 20 February 1943; retaken 26 February. 
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* lrons in the Fire «* 


Cold-weather undergarments of molded plastic and sponge-rubber 
consistency have been designed by the QMC. The new garb is impervious 
to water, and retains necessary body warmth for cold-weather operations. 





[he outfit will also keep a man afloat in deep water. Initial tests have been 
highly satisfactory and if it passes all tests it may be adopted as standard 
cold weather issuc 


A new spork plug designed for underwater operation in amphibian 
tanks, jeeps, and trucks is now in production. It is assembled with a special 
connector which makes the plug an integral part of a completely water 
proof, radio-shielded ignition system. It has been tested in Korea. 


The giant T-43 tank is the latest, big 
gest and hardest-punching addition to our 
weapons arsenal. Details as to construction 
and production are of course classified but 
Ordnance officials have stated that the T-43 
will outslug any land-fighting machine ever 
built. Pictures of it were intentionally ob 


1-43 tenk; net much te see scure to hide classified details. 


The latest weapons of preventive medicine include two chemicals 
which will stop the pesky Korean body louse. Lindane and pyrethrum are 
the new chemicals; both are considered completely safe as dusting powders 
for human beings Ihe Korean louse seemed to thrive on DDT. 


A foot powder which offers partial protection against cold injuries is also 
in use in Korea. It is said to reduce foot sweating by as much as 24 per cent. 


Up in Yukon Territory, the Army Engineers and the Royal Canadian 
Engineers have embarked on a six-month long joint operation to test equip 
ment and personnel under varying Arctic conditions. Dubbed “Eager 
Beaver’ this exercise includes the construction of emergency airstrips on 


frozen lakes to test the capabilities and limitations of aircraft designed for 


\retic operations 


“Baby-blabbermouth” is a new voice reproducer developed by CAA. 
It will be incorporated into present aircraft radio ranges. Spoken words 
uttered automatically and almost continuously will 
augment the present three-letter Morse Code iden 
tihcation which helps keep pilots on their courses. 
lhis voice identification will be a great help to pilots 
with limited knowledge of Morse Code and in the 
case of strange stations will eliminate the necessity 
for _ to check the code identifier in their guide 


boo s 


A shower stall made of molded plastic offers 
some unique features. It only weighs 20 pounds, is 
cast in one piece and consequently is leak-free and 
won't skid 


A new artificial respiration technique that has 
proved much more effective than the old Schaefer 
method has been adopted by the military services. 
Known as the Neilson method, the new technique is very effective for 
ventilating deep lung areas and combines a push-pull technique which 
gives the victim approximately twice as much air as the old system did. It 
has American Red Cross approval. 


Plastic shower stall 


The “Hextent” is the apt name for a new six-sided tent making its first 
appearance in Korea. Designed as a cold-weather shelter, it has a white 
inner lining which provides better light and insulation. The new tent is 
also fitted up with a ground cloth to keep out the wind and comes equipped 
with a built-in clothesline. 
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7-14 Pioneer and Ammunition 
Platoon, Headquarters 
Company, Infantry Battal- 
ion. 

Heavy Mortar Company. 
8imm Mortar Platoon, 
Heavy Weapons Company. 
7 Machine Gun Platoon, 

Heavy Weapons Company. 
75mm Rifle Platoon, Heavy 
Weapons Company. 
Communications Platoon, 
Headquarters Company, In- 
fantry Batttalion. 
Communications Platoon, 
Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Company, Infan- 
try Regiment. 
Tank Company, Infantry 
Regiment. 

17-8 Tank Platoon Combat Fir- 
ing. 


ARTILLERY 


Fort Sill 
New Building 


A new 189,000-square-foot academic 
building is expected to be constructed this 
year north of the railroad track and west of 
the old post stables. Some $4,734,000 has 
been earmarked for the two-story structure 
which will be the largest at Fort Sill. It 
will accommodate 3,000 students. 

Preliminary plans call for a large number 
of exits to facilitate movement of students 
between classes with a minimum of conges- 
tion. The building will be air conditioned 
and modern in every respect. It will have a 
basement featuring a reading room, snack 
bar and kitchen, and storerooms. Classrooms 
will be acoustically perfect, instructors will 
be able to control all lights from the rostrum 
and all will be equipped for the projection 
of 35mm slides, 16mm movies, and visual 
casts. Plans call for several rooms with 
built-in booths for both 35mm and 16mm 
movie projection. 

There will be one large theater-type 
classroom with a 400-student capacity. 
Other classrooms, from two to four each, 
will hold 220, 140, and 75-80 students. In 
addition, there are expected to be several 
classrooms with a capacity of 35-40 stu- 
dents. 

Plans call for the use of the building by 
the departments of Gunnery, Combined 
Arms, General Subjects, and Airborne and 
Special Operations. However, other depart- 
ments may use the building, too. Also, 
there will be some 40 offices in the new 
structure, including space for the Assistant 
Commandant, department directors, in- 
structors, supervisors and others. 


TAS Tests 

Plane Flare Drop. Tests are being con- 
ducted by the Departments of Gunn 
and Air Training to determine the suitabil 
ity of dropping flares from light airplanes 
organically assigned to field artillery battal- 
ions. The tests are being made to also- de- 
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termine the desirability of using the MkIV 
Navy flare to illuminate attack «reas and 
provide light for the adjustment o: artillery 
fire. The flare is one million candlepower 
as compared to the four million candle 
power of a 155mm illuminating shell. Each 
flare is released like a bomb, and can be set 
to burst at any altitude desired. The pod 
method of mounting six flares under each 
wing of an airplane is being used success 
fully. 

High-angle Fire. Ihe Department of 
Gunnery recently completed the first in a 
series of high-angle fire tests to be con 
ducted by TAS. The tests are designed to 
improve the technique of massing high 
angle fire, and to determine the most satis 
factory angles of elevation at which to fire. 


New Equipment 

Locator Radar. A pre-production model 
of the AN/MPQ-10 radar set is in the 
hands of the Department of Observation. It 
is the first set designed specifically to locate 
enemy weapons. Duties of personnel, tac 
tical employment and technique to be used 
in weapon location with the new set are be 
ing prepared by TAS. 

Because it is not presently known when 
troop units will receive the Q-10, students 
attending radar courses at TAS will still 
concentrate on the AN/MPQ-9 (SCR-784 
with modifications) and receive only a fa 
miliarization course on the new model. As 
units receive the Q-10, training on the Q-9 
will be phased out gradually. 

Radar Trainer. A countermortar radar 


operator trainer has been received by the 
Radar Section, Department of Observation 
to be tested and evaluated as an effective 


training aid. The device helps to train 
radar operators in detecting and tracking 
projectiles in range without firing valuable 
ammunition. Although present tests are not 
conclusive, it appears that units that do not 
have firing ranges available to them will 
find wide application for the trainer. 

Radio Sets. The new standard series of 
frequency modulated radio sets are now in- 
cluded in courses of resident instruction by 
the Department of Communication. The 
series comprises the AN/GRC-3 through 
8, the PRC-10 and the PRC-6. Features in 
corporated in the new series, which afford 
the present-day tactical commander a 
greater flexibility of communication, are: 
automatic retransmission, full duplex opera- 
tion, and remote power control. 


Model Rizza Fans 

Two new metal models of the GFT 
range deflection fan, popularly called the 
“Rizza Fan,” have been constructed for 
experimental purposes by the Operations 
Section of the Department of Gunnery. 
One of the fans has a plastic insert for the 
different charges; the other is equipped 
with a metal insert for charges. 

A model of a proposed plastic variation 
of the GFT range deflection fan has been 
received from the Special Devices Center, 
Port Washington, N. Y., for evaluation by 
the Department of Gunnery. 
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Air Transport pte in 2 

An instruction team has been dispatched 
throughout the Fourth Army area by the 
Department of Airborne and Special Oper 
ations to bring ORC units the latest infor 
mation regarding movement of ground 
forces by air. The course includes instruc 
tion in familiarization of aircraft, present 
and future concepts of employment, and 
planning and training. 


OCS Graduates 

Eighty-one members of OCS Class 6 re 
ceived commissions at graduation exercises 
in December. The graduation address was 
given by Brig. Gen. Donald P. Booth. 

Maj. Gen. A. M. Harper, CG, TAS, 
presented the new second lieutenants with 
their diplomas. Ten Distinguished Military 
Graduates of the class were recommended 
for Reyular commissions. 


Extension Courses 

The publication of the revised edition of 
Subcourse 30-12FA (Fire Direction Center 
Technique) is postponed indefinitely be 
cause the new firing tables on which this 
revision is based are not available. Require 
ments for the firing tables in Korea and 
other overseas theaters preclude their use 
for extension courses at this time. 

Revised subcourses now and soon avail 
able are: 

20-5 (Artillery Matériel and Ammuni 
tion), revised, is now available. 

40-14 (Operation Orders) has been re 
vised and will be service tested this month. 
It should be available to students the latter 
part of February. 

50-2FA (Division Artillery in Defensive 
Action), revised, is now available. 


ORC Subject Schedules 

Twenty-two ORC Subject Schedules 
prepared by TAS have been printed and 
distributed as of 1 December 1951. Ten 
additional Subject Schedules were for- 
warded to Army Field Forces in January for 
review. 

Subject Schedules recently printed and 
distributed are: 

6-101 Organization and Mission of Field 

Artillery. 

6-111 Organization of Section. 

6-118 Orientation of Drivers. 

6-126 Field Artillery Tactics and Tech 

nique. 

6-136 Communication Security. 

6-146 Communication Training, For 
ward Observer Sections, Field Ar- 
tillery Units. 

Drill in Operations, Army Avia- 

tion. 

6-160 Aviation Mechanics’ Instruction 
in Radio Technique, Army Avia- 
tion Sections. 


SIGNAL CORPS 
Mobile Broadcasting 


A radio broadcasting station on wheels, 
designed to carry psychological warfare 
messages into enemy territory, has been de- 
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SHORTS 


@ Maj. Gen. Robert H. Soule is the new 
Inspector of Infantry in the Office of the 
Chief of Army Field Forces; he had been 
CG of 3d Infantry Division in Korea; Lt. 
Gen. Frank W. Milburn, who had been 
Inspector of Infantry, is now Chief Inspec- 
tor, a new office. 

Soldiers of other branches may now vol- 
unteer for infantry training and service in 
Korea; noncoms will keep their present 
rank; this applies only to soldiers in the 
States; however, overseas infantrymen may 
volunteer for Korean duty provided they 
have at least one year of actual service re- 
maining in their foreign service tour. 
@Survivors of the battalion of British 
Gloucestershires which made a famous “las: 
stand” at Imjin, Korea, in April, 1951, 
have all becn rotated back to Britain and 
have been assigned to teach at the School of 
Infantry, Warminster: only 120 officers 
and men of the battalion returned; the bat- 
talion was awarded the Distinguished Unit 
Citation by General Van Fleet. 

@The Military Academy's observation of 
its Sesquicentennial celebration began early 
in January and will continue throughout 
June Week; many organizations including 
the New York Historical Association, the 
American Ordnance Association and the 
National Security Industrial Association 
will hold their meetings at West Point dur- 
ing the next several months; Founder's 
Day on 16 March, Convocation on 20 
May, and June Week ceremonies will be 
high points in the observance; speakers of 
world-wide prestige will appear on pro- 
grams yet to be announced. 

GSince 1 January, Army families in the 
States are paying five per cent more for the 
groceries they buy at the commissary; over- 
seas families pay four per cent more; the 
surcharge was ordered by Congress to cover 
overhead and operating costs; that means 
that $20 worth of groceries now cost $21 in 
stateside commissaries and $20.80 in over- 
seas commissaries. 

@The Military Police Association organ- 
ized almost a year ago at Camp Gordon, 
Ga., now has a membership of 1,400; mem- 
bership is open to military policemen, air 
policemen and all interested members of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

@ Maj. Gen. James M. Gavin, on duty in 
Italy, has gathered a number of former 
paratroopers around him and all are busy 
stimulating Italian Army interest in air- 
borne warfare. 

Also in Italy, John S. Davis, a civilian 
engineer employee of the Army Engineers 
and specialist in flood work disaster, is help- 
ing the Italian government clean up the Po 
River Valley. During the Second World 
War, as a colonel, he built a number of 
military bridges over the Po. 

@The 16th Armored Division Association 
has been formed and former members of 
the Division are invited to join. Write C. 
H. Noble, Secretary-Treasurer, 828 Ivy 
Lane, San Antonio 9, Texas. 
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* Battle Tips x 


iiymination. Some reports from Korea suggest, that more illumination 
devices are needed. These would include artillery shell, mortar shell, para- 
chute flares, and trip Hares. 





Wire. A division artillery communications officer in Korea reports that 
on at least one occasion he laid wire down a railroad track using an engine 
and a flatcar. Quite successful, he said. 


Sleeping Bogs & Mattresses. One outfit in Korea issued one sleeping 
bag to every two men. One man sleeps while the other stands watch. This 
outht also obtained light air mattresses of Japanese make. They roll up to 
about the size of a raincoat. These were issued on the same basis as the 
sleeping bags. 


Escape Hatch. A wounded man under fire may be saved by having a 
tank straddle the man so he can crawl into it through the escape hatch in 
the bottom. This has been done in Korea. But not all infantrymen know 
about it and so they should be briefed. Also a set of prearranged signals 
between infantry and tank leaders would be helpful. 


Air Strike. A night air strike on a target only 600 yards in front of our in- 
fantry succeeded beyond expectations. The hill target was marked by flares 
and artillery white phosphorus. Four planes, directed to the target by the 
artillery forward observer working through the regimental $3 and TACP, 
dropped bombs, fired rockets and strafed the enemy on the hill. 


Awards & Decorations. One regiment in Korea organized a special sec- 
tion to process recommendations for awards and decorations. All citations 
are carefully checked for accuracy and forwarded promptly so that the 
awards may be made as quickly as possible. after the action. The section 
consists of one officer and one clerk. The officer works closely with the 
regimental $1 


Camouflage & Reverse Slope. Because of our air superiority the enemy 
in Korea has become very adept at camouflage and in placing his command 
posts and administrative installations in well defiladed reverse slope posi 
tions. Artillery has learned how to attack these hidden targets. For 
came uiflaged positions it uses Fuze Quick or VT fuze to strip the camouflage 
off making it possible to identify the target. On reverse slope positions, 
artillery attacks with high-angle fire, using fuze Quick or VT. Little 
destruction can be inflicted when these installations are in deep caves but 
troops in them can be isolated and held immobile. To destroy a specific 
dugout or building fuze Delay is recommended. 


Mines & Booby Traps. The Communist lays mines in roads and by 
passes, and in open fields that lead to his defensive positions. On roads he 
usually lays his mines in cuts and fills—wherever a by-pass is impossible. 
The usual pattern places mines at about three-pace intervals across the road 
indiscriminately but with at least one mine in the track or rut most fre 
quently used. Sometimes a Chinese will sneak back and place a mine in a 
hole from which our forces recently removed one. Some mines, buried 
from eighteen to twenty-eight inches deep, have exploded after considerable 
trafhe had passed over them. Mine sweeping details must examine care 
fully the surfaces of roads and shoulders at defiles and bridge approaches. 
Some antitank mines have been booby trapped. There is no pattern to 
Communist booby trap practices. The most innocent looking houses, equip 
ment, souvenirs are often booby trapped. There are three common types of 
igniters on booby traps: pressure, pull, and release. A nail can be used to 
disarm pressure and release type igniters. 
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veloped by the Army Signal Corps Engi- 
neering Laboratories at Fort Monmouth. 

Housed in a pair of 26-foot trailers and 
three 1 1-foot shelters, the units may be car- 
ried by truck and trailer on land; by cargo 
planes aloft, and by ships at sea. On am- 
phibious assaults, the units could be floated 
ashore after simple sealing preparations. 
Equipment includes the latest control con- 
soles, magnetic tape recorder-reproducer 
units, turntables, and remote pick-up units 
for on-the-spot broadcasts away from the 
studio. 

Range of the station is several hundred 
miles. When needed, a portable transmit- 
ting antenna can be raised 500 feet into 
the air by balloons to allow the station to go 
on the air in a hurry. The station also can 
go on the air almost immediately from a 
captured town by using existing indigenous 
antenna equipment and other facilities. 


Tape Recorders 

Students at the Southeastern Signal 
School, Camp Gordon, Ga., have the Morse 
code, recorded on tape, transmitted to them 
through their headphones from one room 
housing twenty-three new tape recorders. 

The code is sent at speeds suitable to all 
students—from beginner, still learning the 
Morse alphabet, to the veteran of many 
weeks, averaging twenty-five groups per 
minute or more. 

Students move ahead in the school as fast 
as they can master the speed tests. Ordi- 
narily a twenty-five-week course, students 
have been known to finish in as little as six- 
teen weeks. 

Tapes, an hour in length, are made by 
instructors. Practice tapes have music inter- 
spersed every ten minutes to give students a 
two-minute rest from the constant “dah-dit” 
of Morse code. 

To give students even greater efhciency 
and accustom them to actual operating con- 
ditions, higher speed tapes include static, 
interference and “jamming.” 


Wire Cutters Caught 

A wire “trouble” team usually fixes bad 
telephone lines. This crew fixed some 
Communists. 

When a recent trouble call was an- 
swered, wiremen from the 25th Infantry 
Division in Korea found a break in the 
line and repaired it. Calling back to the 
switchboard was fine but a call forward in- 
dicated another broken line. 

As the men moved up the line and were 
about to advance over a ridge, they dis- 
covered the cause of their broken lines—18 
Communists busily cutting the wire. 

A quick call to the rear for reinforce- 
ments resulted in the capture of the wire 
spoilers and trouble-free circuits. 


Switchboard on Mountain 

Telephone switching service normally 
available only in rear areas is being given 
7th Infantry Division units these days. Two 
large switchboards were recently lugged up 
a 3,500-foot mountain and installed in spe- 
cially built bunkers. 
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* BOOK REVIEWS 


FROM SICILY TO NORMANDY 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR: CLOSING THE RING; 

Volume V. By Winston $. Churchill. Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 749 Pages; index; Maps; 

Appendices. $6.00. 

All students of military history and inter- 
national affairs are indebted to Mr. Church- 
ill for completing the fifth volume of his 
monumental history of World War II be- 
fore he once again attained the summit of 
power in Britain. The theme of the present 
volume concerns the way in which Nazi 
Germany was isolated and assailed on all 
sides by the growing military power of the 
grand coalition. In this period the western 
Allies no longer faced defeat but the possi- 
bility of a stalemate. The operations covered 
extend from Sicily (June 1943) to Nor- 
mandy (June 1944). When the book ends, 
the possibility of a stalemate had been fore- 
stalled. Italy had been driven out of the 
war; Nazi Germany had been encircled by 
superior enemies; Japan’s ultimate defeat 
was inevitable. The ring of disaster had 
closed upon the men who had unleashed 
the war. 

As in previous volumes, Mr. Churchill 
quotes his directives, memoranda, minutes 
and notes, and then builds a narrative 
around this documentary center. Thus his 
volumes are essentially source books on the 
history of the war as conducted by the 
Prime Minister and Minister for Defense. 
No doubt these quotations enhance their 
value for the historian and student of war, 
but they have a tendency to limit the bril- 
liant prose with which Mr. Churchill de- 
scribes wartime events when writing in the 
light of afterknowledge. The punch lines 
are nearly always those written after the 
event. 

In surveying a volume of this length, a 
reviewer can hardly do more than point out 
the richest veins of ore and assume that 
readers will exploit them. There is much 
“new” material in this volume. The major 
subjects treated include: the conquest of 
Sicily, the fall of Mussolini, the invasion of 
Italy, the Quebec, Teheran and Cairo con- 
ferences, the unrelenting struggle against 
German U-boats, countermeasures against 
Hitler's V-weapons, British policy regarding 
Yugoslavia and Greece, the Cassino and 
Anzio operations, Britain's role in the war 
against Japan, and preparations for Over- 
lord. 

As this volume opens, the man on whom 
Churchill had heaped his bitterest scorn 
was about to fall from power. Mussolini, 
the jackal and lackey running at Hitler's 
heels, reached the end of his rope. There 
remained “that ferocious maniac, Corporal 
Hitler.” Churchill thinks that faced by the 
loss of Italy and by increasingly strong 
Soviet offensives, and by the threat of an 
Allied invasion of France, Hitler committed 
his crowning strategical error in 1943-44. 
Instead of reducing his forces in the Bal- 
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kans and Italy and building up a central 
reserve of thirty or forty divisions, Hitler 
doggedly continued to disperse his strength 
all over western Europe, from Norway to 
Greece. Falling back on an image em- 
ployed in an earlier volume, Churchill re- 
peats that Hitler had built up a gigantic 
spiderweb of defense and then “forgot the 
spider.” 

Churchill is particularly concerned in 
this volume to set the record straight about 
his attitude toward Overlord and Anvil 
(the invasion of southern France). He ad 
vances massive proof in the concrete form 
of “Mulberry,” the gigantic artificial harbor 
which he sponsored and without which no 
invasion of Normandy would have been 
possible. Thus while others were talking 
about Overlord, he contends that he was at 
work making it possible. Churchill shows 
that he never opposed the launching of 
Overlord but demanded a little more flexi 
bility about the exact time of the operations 
than the Russians and Americans were pre 
pared to allow. He did not wish to sacrifice 
opportunities for strategical gains in the 
Mediterranean area by tying down landing 
craft months before they could be used in 
Overlord. When Italy collapsed Churchill 
saw a golden opportunity to win domina- 
tion over the Aegean area by the occupation 
of Rhodes, Cos, and Leros. This brought 
him into conflict with General Eisenhower 
and the American staff planners, whose 
“pedantic refusal” to allocate the slender 
resources required for these operations 
caused Churchill bitter disappointment. He 
bolsters his claims about the strategic value 
of these areas by showing how much air 
strength the Nazis were prepared to with- 
draw from the Italian theater to drive the 
British out of Cos and Leros. He insists 
that although Hitler was wrong in diverting 
military strength to the Balkans in general, 
he was right in doing so to control the 
Aegean. 

The chapter which Mr. Churchill de 
votes to Yugoslavia will give the average 
reader his first real enlightenment on the 
difference between the Chetniks of Mihail- 
ovich and the Partisans of Tito. It will also 
help to explain not only the rise of Tito 
but his triumphs over both the forces of 
Mihailovich and the Nazis. The Chetniks 
of Mihailovich drew their support from the 
anti-Nazi propertied classes in Yugoslavia. 
They were therefore vulnerable to the kind 
of terroristic pressure the Nazis applied to 
Chetnik relatives and against Chetnik prop 
erty. Tito’s industrial workers and peasant 
laborers had no property to lose. They were 
immune to the kind of pressure which 
forced Mihailovich into collaborationist ac- 
tivities with the Nazis. 

It was natural that Mr. Churchill, who 
anticipated great strategic dividends from 
the invasion of Italy, was bitterly disap- 
pointed over the slow and costly advance of 


What about Ike? 
JOHN GUNTHER 


reporter and biographer extraor- 
dinary, presents an up-to-the- 
minute, firsthand report on the 
character, career and Lacan pg 
of America’s most discu na- 
tional figure 


EISENHOWER 


HERE, for the first time, is the un- 
biased, personal story of the Kansas 
boy who progressed in 23 months 
from lieutenant colonel to four-star 
commander of the largest invasion 
force ever assembled, and who is 
now Commander-in-Chief of the 
first truly international army the 
Western world has known in mod- 
ern times, a hard-working soldier—a 
man of humility and imposing stat- 
ure. 

HERE are the answers to the ques- 
tions on everybody's mind—ques- 
tions that will affect America’s 
domestic and international future: 


Has Eisenhower been ‘soft’ to the 
Russians? 

Is he indispensable in Evrope? 

How is he regarded by the French? 
By De Gavile? 

Who might succeed him in SHAPE? 

What are his ideas about domestic 
policy? 

How does he get along with Mac- 
Arthur? 

Why did he refuse to run in 1948? 

What were his reasons for becom- 
ing President of Columbia Uni- 
versity? 

What are his quolifications for 
President of the United States? 

Is he a liberal or a conservative? 


John Gunther has known Eisenhower 
since the early years of World War II. 
He was the only American correspondent 
attached to Eisenhower's headquarters 
during the invasion of Sicily and he has 
seen him frequently since that time. His 
appraisal—always frank, sometimes criti- 
cal—presents an incisive portrait of the 
American who holds today the confidence 
and hopes of millions throughout the 
world. 


JOHN GUNTHER’S 
EISENHOWER 
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Dead Genius and a Live Foreign Policy 


AROLD ROSS is dead. If it seems strange that this should be remarked 
in the pages of Comnar Forces Journat, it is enough to say that Ross 
editor of “The New Yorker” for all of its 25 years—was a great editor, a 
man who had a tremendous effect on modern writing, especially the writing 
of nonfiction. “The New Yorker,” first and last, was his, and its reputation 
for absolute accuracy and its brilliant clarity of style were reflections of his 
genius. In retrospect, it is not so strange as it seemed at the time that some 
of the great reporting of World War II appeared in “The New Yorker.” 


Dale Kramer's biography of Ross is entitled Ross and The New Yorker 
(Doubleday; $3.75), recognizing perhaps the inseparability of the man and 
the magazine. In the somewhat distressing style of much current biogra 
phy, it is bowed by the weight of approximately 9,000 anecdotes. But it !s 
not shallow. Kra.ner clearly points the direction in which Ross's editorial 
genius lay, and makes an intelligent appraisal of his unique contribution 
to American literature 


l’ behooves any officer of the armed forces, in this day, to acquaint him 

self with what we are trying to do in the field of foreign policy. This is 
especially true in today’s confusion as to what our foreign policy is—or 
whether we have one 


MeGeorge Bundy, biographer of the late Henry L. Stimson, has set him 
self the task of defining, from the record, the foreign policy of this country 
as set forth by the Secretary of State. The Pattern of Responsibility 

Houghton; $4.00) is the result, and it is a result of the greatest usefulness. 
Mr. Bundy has set forth in Mr. Acheson’s own words what he calls “the 
pattern of responsibility” and he shows very clearly that there is a pattern 
and that it has so far been successful. There is no doubt that there have 
been tactical errors, but in the main Mr. Acheson has hewed steadily to a 
policy of building the strength of the community of free nations while 
avoiding a major showdown with Russia 


There is information in this book that the average reader would find it 
impossible to obtain, or would find only after weary days of digging in 
newspapers, magazines, the Congressional Record, and other sources. I 
should also point out that Mr. Bundy is a practicing and ardent Republican, 
lest some readers be tempted to pass off this book as mere political propa- 


ganda 


HERE have been many books relating the pursuit of a fugitive by agents 

of a police state, but few have been works of the imagination. The Broth 
erhood of Fear, by Robert Ardrey (Random House; $3.00) is a notable 
exception. It is fiction, but there is more of the larger truth of oppression 
in it than in many of the personal experiences of those who have actually 
fled from the terror 


It is a fine novel of pursuit and adventure, in the best tradition 
of Eric Ambler, even without its moral overtones. With these it becomes 
a deeply compelling novel, a novel of the heart and mind of a young man 
who has miraculously escaped to perfect safety only to find that he has not 
escaped after all—that there must always be those who go back to fight 
again, and that he is one of them. 


NCIDENTAL NOTES: Coming soon will be a biography of General 
Eisenhower by the “inside” man, John Gunther. We understand that 
Volume III of Lincoln Finds a General is now scheduled for April publica- 
tion. The whole project now looks as if it will run to five volumes. 
O.C.S. 
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Allied troops in that theater. When the 
German defense of Cassino barred further 
advances, he urged amphibious operations 
to free the log jam. He was in a sense the 
spiritual father of the Anzio landing. He 
expected, however, to “throw a wildcat 
ashore, not a stranded whale.” He is frankly 
critical of the way in which Major General 
John P. Lucas handled the American forces 
in the initial days of the landing. He saw a 
painful parallel between the failure of 
Lucas to push his forces forward to Cisterna 
and the failure of General Stopford at 
Suvla Bay on Gallipoli in 1915. He attrib- 
utes Lucas’s caution to a “Salerno Complex” 
which may have resulted from his experi- 
ence with the German counterattack there. 
He believes General Lucas felt that his 
main concern immediately after landing 
was to make his forces secure against the 
inevitable German counterattack. 

This volume tells the story of Churchill’s 
growing impatience with Allied staff plan- 
ners over the number of vehicles they in- 
sisted on landing in the early phases of 
amphibious operations. A table of strengths 
indicates that there may have been a good 
deal in the Prime Minister's complaint. 


Area Personnel Vehicles 
Sicily 160,000 14,000 
Anzio D plus 14.... 70,000 21,000 
Normandy D plus 20 902,000 189,000 


It struck Churchill as silly to have landed 
one vehicle for every three and a half men 
at Anzio and then have no place to go with 
all this equipment. He protested strongly 
against the vehicle strength which the 
Overlord planners wished to include in the 
initial lift, but refutes the story told by 
Alan Moorehead in Montgomery: a Biogra- 
phy to the effect that on his visit to Mont 
gomery’s headquarters in May 1944, the 
Prime Minister was not allowed to address 
the officers on this subject. He contradicts 
the assertion that Montgomery threatened 
to resign if Churchill made any further 
trouble on this score. He also calls atten- 
tion to several errors of fact in Eisenhower's 
Crusade in Europe. 

As the readers of the earlier volumes 
are aware, Mr. Churchill is keenly inter- 
ested in the personalities of military leaders, 
and few writers excel him in the art of 
describing these men in incisive language. 
He became interested in Brigadier Orde C. 
Wingate, who had led irregular forces in 
Abyssinia and had distinguished himself in 
Chindit operations in Burma. He had Win- 
gate flown from Burma in August 1943 and 
after a half-hour conversation became con- 
vinced that he was dealing with a man of 
“the highest quality.” He took Wingate 
with him to Quebec and prior to his acci- 
dental death in Burma actually considered 
him a new “Clive” fitted for supreme com- 
mand in that area. He was quick to protest 
to the President when American news- 
papers criticized Mountbatten as “the Brit- 
ish princeling and glamour boy who ousted 
the proved MacArthur from his rightful 
sphere.” Churchill’s high opinion of Field 
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Marshal Harold Alexander was maintained 
throughout a period when the armies in 
Italy were bogged down in bitter fighting. 
Alexander's conduct of the campaign in the 
spring of 1944 which captured Rome won 
Churchill's highest praise. 

While this review concentrates primarily 
on matters of military interest, there are 
three substantial chapters devoted to the 
first meeting between Churchill, Roosevelt 
and Stalin at Teheran. The documents in- 
cluded in the appendices show how impor 
tant it is in the conduct of war to have a 
“roving eye” watching all phases of the 
war effort. One get the impression that 
Churchill was perched like a bald eagle on 
a high cliff. His keen vision ranged from 
matters of grand strategy to minute tech- 
nical details. It goes without saying that 
this book belongs in the library of every 
thoughtful officer, and student of military 
affairs.—LisuTenany Coronet H. A. De- 
Ween. 


THE DEFINITIVE MAULDIN 


BILL MAULDIN’S ARMY. By Bill Mavuidin. William 
Sloane Associates, Inc. 383 Pages; $5.00. 
Here in a king-size 8 by 11 volume are 

439 Mauldin cartoons, more than half of 
them never before published in book form. 
For Mauldin fans it’s the last word—and it 
mercifully omits any of his postwar efforts, 
which, | think, fell flat on their face. It’s 
the sort of book you can keep on top of the 
piano along with your division history; it’s 
every bit as handsome, and will bring back 
almost as many memories as an old tune 
from said piano. 

Where three or more officers, wearing 
gold leaves or above, congregate, the very 
mention of the name Mauldin is good for a 
fair amount of argument. One of the best 
troop leaders we ever knew, and the man 
who comes to our mind when the word 
“leadership” is mentioned, swears vehe- 
mently that Mauldin was more valuable to 
the Germans in World War II and you- 
know-who in World War III than any 
single division of enemy troops. Single- 
handedly he destroyed respect for the ofh- 
cer corps of the United States Army. People 
with up to three stars on their shoulder, 
living and dead, agree with my old skipper. 

On the other hand, Mauldin has his sup- 
porters of all ranks, up to and including five 
stars. The battle to remove him from Army 
newspapers went to the top—and the top 
saved his cartoons for the millions of sol 
diers who were more interested in Maul 
din’s latest than they were in I&E. 

From our swivel chair, any officer who 
can't force a smile at any Mauldin cartoon, 
even one ribbing officers none too gently, 
would look under the bed for old maids. On 
page 287 we find the famous one, quoted 
from Iwo to the Colmar Pocket, wherein 
Willie and Joe are carrying officers’ luggage. 
One of them says, “Oh I likes officers. They 
make me want to live till th’ war's over.” 
Page 282 devotes a full page to one just as 
famous—the second lieutenant, fresh out of 
Benning, riding a mule that has just been 
led up the mountain by a combat character. 
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Another gravel-grinder says, “Dammit, ya 
promised to bring rations this trip.” If you 
were in the lines, would you trade rations 
for a second lieutenant? 

A new one to the reviewer shows one 
major general whispering to another, “Hope 
I meet that guy in civilian life .. .” That 
guy is a lieutenant general. 

Well—my old skipper is stilla helluva 
fine leader—but no judge of cartoons or 
their effect on the great American soldier. 

Not that Mauldin spent his time fighting 
the class war. We have a stark, grim draw 
ing, more black than white, showing two 
soldiers hugging the ground, with tracers 
and air-bursts above them. Joe says, “I 
can't git no lower, Willie. Me buttons is in 
th’ way.” Back in training camp days, 
Mauldin shows a truck column at 4 halt, 
with obviously anxious soldiers talking to 
the farmer's daughter. The girl is saying, 
“So this is what you call a ‘rest stop.’ And 
they only give you ten minutes every two 
hours? Gee, I hope I'm not boring you, 
asking all these questions .. .” Reminds us 
of the days when we thought those halts 
really were “to adjust equipment,” like the 
book says. 

This is the definitive wartime Mauldin. 
If you don’t know his cartoons, we don’t 
know where you have been all these years, 
and you'd better order a copy of the book 
now. If you do know his cartoons, you'll 
want the book because this has more than 
any other collection. Either way, Mauldin 
can’t lose.—A. S. 


HUGHES’ BIOGRAPHY 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES. 2 Volumes. By Merlo 
J. Pusey. The Macmillan Company. 629 
Pages; Illustrated; Index. $15.00. 

Charles Evans Hughes was Governor of 
New York, Associate Justice of the Su 
preme Court, candidate for the Presidency 
—which he missed by a hair’s breadth— 
Secretary of State, and finally Chief Justice 
during the Constitutional crisis of the late 
1930's. The present authorized biography 
deals with all those phases of his career, 
though necessarily only three aspects of 
Hughes’ manifold activity are of particular 
interest to the military reader. 

First, in an address delivered to the 
American Bar Association, in the interval 
between his two terms of service on the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Hughes formulated a 
classic definition of the war power, which 
has since then been adopted by the Court: 
“The power to wage war is to wage war 
successfully.” That concept cuts across all 
grudging definitions and all halfhearted 
grants of power, and recognizes that in the 
contest of arms there is no prize for second 
place. 

Second, Mr. Hughes investigated the 
aviation industry of World War I, at Presi- 
dent Wilson's request. This inquest, which 
could not be completed until about a fort 
night before the Armistice, was therefore 
necessarily in the nature of a post-mortem; 
its scope and effect are perhaps most pithily 
summed up by Mr. Hughes’ conclusion 
that “The provisions of the criminal statutes 


do not reach inefficiency.” Even so, some 
of the participants sufhciently overstepped 
the line to deserve punishment, but, al- 
though disciplinary action was recom- 
mended in a number of instances, none was 
taken, 

Third, Mr. Hughes while Secretary of 
State was the prime mover in the Washing- 
ton Disarmament Conference of 1921—up 
to now the only successful effort at multi- 
lateral disarmament—but which was there- 
after regarded in many circles as far from 
successful because of the losses it caused the 
United States. The book under review 
deals with and refutes such subsequent 
criticisms. 

As to the mandated islands, it is perfectly 
clear that Secretary Hughes insisted on and 
obtained access to those areas for American 
ships, and that it was subsequent Adminis- 
trations which, for fear of antagonizing the 
Japanese, waived or failed to insist on the 
rights which Hughes had obtained. 

With respect to our naval strength, so 
much of which was scrapped in conse- 
quence of the treaties, Mr. Pusey makes it 
plain that even before the Conference 
was called, Congress had drastically cut 
naval appropriations; that “the conference 
changed a prospective 100 to 87 naval 
ratio as between the United States and 
Japan into a 100 to 60 ratio”; and, finally, 
that “Whatever disadvantage the United 
States suffered in the final showdown with 
Japan was not a result of the Washington 
Conference but is solely attributable to the 
failure of subsequent administrations to 
maintain the fair naval ratio which the 
conference fixed and to the delay in recoup- 
ing our strength after the treaties had been 
thrown overboard.” 

When one studies the data assembled in 
support of these conclusions, it becomes 
plain that the Secretary of State who nego- 
tiated the Washington Treaties was no 
visionary dreamer, and that he was ever 
mindful of the security needs of his own 
country. If Hughes’ reputation needed 
rehabilitation in military or naval circles, in 
consequence of uncritical readings of his 
1921 activities, this biography serves to re- 
store his stature. In this, as in so many 
other fields, he ranks assuredly among 
the great.—CoLonex Freperick Bernays 
WIENER. 


MacARTHUR 


THE GENERAL AND THE PRESIDENT—AND THE 
FUTURE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. By 
Richard Rovere and Arthur Sc! , de. 
Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc. 252 Pages; 
Wustrated; Index; Appendices. $3.75. 
Richard Rovere, a widely known writer, 

has teamed up with the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning historian, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
to appraise the great uproar of 1951. The 
result is a rather cold and calculating defla- 
tion of the MacArthur myth. 

Without detracting too much from the 
accomplishments of General MacArthur, 
these two writers have dissected many of 
the legends which grew up around him. 
The over-all result reflects rather badly on 
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MacArthur and cannot help but tarnish 
some of his legitimate accomplishments 
The authors have not been very lenient 
with the General and have dwelt at much 
greater length on his sins than on his vir 
Then too, all that they present as fact 
is not completely documented.—R. F.C 


BALTIMORE ON THE CHESAPEAKE 
THE AMIABLE BALTIMOREANS. By Francis F. 

Beirne. E. P. Dutton & Company. 400 Pages; 

Wivstrated; index. $5.00. 

An outlander usually associates Baltimore 
with John (sometimes Johns) Hopkins hos 
pital or a racetrack which 
Preakness 


tues 


features the 
This fine social study (definitely 


U. S. ARMY 
IN 
WORLD WAR II 


Attack covers the 
planning for Overlord, and opera 
tions during the first weeks on the 
continent of Europe. Here 1s detailed 
readable history of the most « omple x 
military operations ever attempted 

me of the most valuable books in 
the Historical Division's great series 


Cross-Channel 


Cross - Channel 
Attack 


By 
G. A. Harrison 


Cross-Channel Attack, 519 pages, 
photographs, 25 color foldout maps of 
troop dispositions, is absolutely complete 
Prepared from Allied and German docu 
ments, much of the material appears for 
the first time. It forms a background his 
tory for all the European Theater of 


Operations $5.25 


Previous volumes published by the 


Department of the Army are 
Procurement and Training. . $4.50 


Okinawa: Last Battle $7.50 


Guadalcanal: First 


Offensive $4.00 


Lorraine Campaign, Euro- 
pean Theater $10.00 
Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans 
& Operations $3.75 
Washington Command Post: 
The Operations Division, 
WDGS — 
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nw Warhingte 


not done in the Washington Confidential 
manner) will acquaint him with a lot of 
American history. To cite early military 
incidents, Baltimoreans covered Washing 
ton’s retreat from Long Island, and stood at 
Cowpens. They turned out ships for the 
Navy and manned the privateers that tor 
mented the British in 1812-14. In fact, 
“that nest of pirates” was the objective of 
the amphibious operation that included 
capture of Washington. The decisive land 
action was won by Baltimoreans just out 
side their city (New Orleans didn’t mat 
ter ). 

There is much in it to explain the native 
Baltimorean: his amiability, his worry about 
the weather, his gastronomic practices, his 
recreation, the politics he supports, the cus 
toms he reveres, his opposition to innova 
tion, the newspapers and books he reads. 


N.J.A 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE COMPLETE BOOK OF COL 
LECTING HOBBIES. By Wm. Paul 
Bricker. Sheridan House, Inc. 316 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $3.50. How to get 
started intelligently in a collecting hobby. 

THE CLEVER COYOTE. By Stanley P. 
Young and Hartley H. T. Jackson. The 
Stackpole Company. 411 Pages; Illus 
trated; Index; $6.50. A study of the 
West's greatest pest. 

THE GRAPHOLOGIST’S ALPHABET. 
By Eric Singer. The Philosophical Li 
brary, Inc. 118 Pages; Illustrated; $3.75. 
An introduction to the art of graphology. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TOP 
MANAGEMENT. By Ralph Currier 
Davis. Harper & Brothers. 825 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $6.00. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHI 
NESE PEOPLE. By Carrington 
Goodrich. Harper & Brothers. 288 Pages; 
Illustrated; Maps; Index; $3.50. First 
appeared in 1943; a revised edition. 

ADVENTURES IN TWO WORLDS. By 
Dr. A, J. Cronin. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 331 Pages; $4.00, Dr. Cronin’s 
autobiography. 


WAR FOR THE WORLD: A Chronicle 
of our Fighting Forces in World War II. 
By Fletcher Pratt. Yale University Press. 
364 Pages; Maps; Index; $5.00. A book 
store edition of one of the Chronicles of 
America series. 


THE WORLD THAT ISN’T. By Frank 
Tashlin. Simon & Schuster. 87 Pages; 
$2.00. A bitterly satiric cartoon book on 
modern civilization. 


\ HISTORY OF LATVIA. By Alfred 
Bilmanis. Princeton University Press. 
441 Pages; Index; $6.00. 


SHOULD I RETIRE? By George H. 
Preston, M.D. Rinehart & Co., Inc. 181 
Pages; $2.50. The psychological and 
financial factors of retirement. 

INTERLINGUA GRAMMAR. Prepared 
by Alexander Gode and Hugh E. Blair of 
the research staff of the International 
Auxiliary Language Association. Storm 
Publishers. 118 Pages; Index; $2.50 
paper, $3.50 cloth. 


ASIA AND THE WEST. By Maurice 
Zinkin. Institute of Pacific Relations. 
300 Pages; Index; $3.50. 

A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
CONFEDERACY. By Lamont Buch 
anan. Crown Publishers. 288 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 

THE ERA OF GOOD FEELINGS. By 
George Dangerfield. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 525 Pages; Index; $6.00. 
From the War of 1812 to the rise of 
Jackson. 

THE FEAR OF FREEDOM. By Francis 
Biddle. Doubleday & Company. 263 
Pages; $3.50. “The fear of freedom . . . 
= inevitably result in the loss of free- 
ee 


NATO: Rome to Lisbon 


(Continued from page 42) 
publicity on new developments—of 
which the Europeans are not always 
completely informed—gave rise to the 
doubt in many European minds that the 
forces were needed in the sizes that were 
required. This in turn has led to some 
lagging of rearmament effort or so some 
newspapers and magazine commentators 
on the European scene have reported. 

This article, as well as the publicity 
given to the Rome meeting, has empha- 
sized the items that were not ready for 
presentation, or not on the agenda. How- 
ever, there were several points of prog: 
ress, which are briefly as Pillows: 

In the command arrangements area, 
the Council approved a British com- 
mander for the Channel and the South- 
ern North Sea approaches to the con- 
tinent. 


T IE revised plans—which still leave a 
gap—were forwarded as approved by 
the Defense Ministers to the Council. 
These plans will be again examined at 
the time the TCC report is considered 
in Lisbon. 

Several proposals were submitted and 
discussed concerning the reorganization 
of the NATO military structure. There 
were progress reports on infrastructure 
(see the November, 1951 issue of Com- 
BAT Forces Journat); on the military 
progress in NATO, and on the progress, 
as well as the future needs, of SHAPE. 

The standardization of small arms—an 
important item related to the U.S. and 
British .280 caliber rifle controversy—was 
not sent forward. Finally, the subject of 
German participation in Western de- 
fense had to be deferred because of the 
present efforts toward the creation of a 
European Army. Many hope that this 
international army will be the device by 
which Germans can contribute to their 
own defense, and still maintain the safe- 
guards which the Benelux nations de- 
mand. 
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ALL BOOKS LISTED HERE ARE AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 








TRAINING 

Notes for Troop Instructors 

Combat Formations 

Elementary Map Reading 

First Aid 

Carbine, M-2, Mech. Tog 

Rifle, M-1, Mech. Tug 

2.36" Rocket Launcher 

Interior Guard Duty 

Military Courtesy and Discipline 
Drill and Command -IDR 

paper 1.00 

Combat Problems for Small Units 
Driver Training 
Engineer Training Notebook 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy 
Keep ‘om Rolling (motor transport) 
Map and Air Photo Reading (new ed 
Map Reading for the Soldier 
Scouting and Patrolling 


RUSSIA: HER POWER & PLANS 


Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guil 
laume 

The Bolshevik Revolution (Carr 

Communist Trail in America (Spolan 
sky) 

Communism: Its Plans and Tactics 

If You Were Born in Russia 

Berlin Command (Howley 

The Curtain Isn't Tron 

Decision in Germany (Clay) 

Development of Soviet Economic 

Economie Geography of the USS) 

How to Win an Argument with a Com 
munist (Sherman) 

I Chose Freedom (Kravehenko) 

I Chose Justice (Kravchenko) 

March of Muscovy (Lamb) 

Maritime History of Russia 

Natural Regions of the USSR 

Red Army Today (Ely) 

Red Masquerade (Calomiris) ~ 

Russia's Soviet Economy (Schwartz 

Soviet Air Force 

Soviet Attitudes (Meade) 

Soviet Politics (Moore) 

Stalingrad 

Strange Alliance (Deane 

Theory and Practice of Communism, 
The (Hunt) 

Tito & Goliath (Armstrong) 35 

World Communism Today (Eben 5.00 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND GUIDED 


MISSILES 


The Effects of Atomic Weapons 
Atomic Energy for Military Purposes 


cloth 
1 


System 


Guided Missiles cloth 

The Hell Bomb (Laurence) 

How to Survive an Atomic 
tell) 

Modern Arms and Free Men (Bush 

Nucleonics (simple atom explanation) 

Pocket Encyclopedia of Atomic Energy 
(Gaynor) 

We of Nagasaki (Naga! 


INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE, SPIES 


Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column 
paper 

Cryptography 

Front-Line Intelligence (Robb & Chan 
diler) 

Intelligence Is for Commanders 

Modern Criminal Investigation 

Psychological Warfare (Linebarger 

Public Opinion and Propaganda (Dood) 

Secret Missions (Zacharias) 

Seeds of Treason (de Toledano & Lasky) 

Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 3.0 

War and The Minds of Men (Dunn) 


BASIC LIBRARY CLASSICS 


Aquinas— Introduction to 

Bellamy—Looking Backward 

Casanova—Memvirs of 

Defoe —-Moll Flanders 

Farrell— Studs Lonigan 

Gibbon—The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (3 Vols. each) 

Hughes—High Wind in Jamaica 

Hugo Les Miserables 

Kipling— Kim 

Ludwig— Napoleon 

Lincoin— Life and Writings of 

Moliere—Pilays of 

Maurois-— Disraeli 

Paul-—Life and Death of a Spanish 
Town 

Poe—Complete Tales and Poems of 2 

Reed-—-Ten Days That Shook the World 

Smith—The Wealth of Nations 2 

Scott—-Three Novels of 

Steinbeck—<irapes of Wrath 

Santayana—Philosophy of 

Tolstoy—War and Peace 

Thackeray—Henry Kam 

Thucydides Complete Wi ie 

Turgenev— Fathers and Sons 

Wharton Age of Innocence 

Wright — Native Son 


RECENT FICTION 


Across the River & Into 
(Hemingway 
Age of Longing 
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2.00; paper 


Bomb (Gers 


the Trees 


The (Koestler) 


| Wintertime 





| General H. M. Smith 


Angry Mountain, The (Innes) 
Best Army Stories of 1950 
Broucho Apache ag aed 
par ry Decision ( Haine: 
Come in Spinner (Cusuck wl James 
Cruel Sea, The (Monsarrat 
Day Without End (Van Praag) 
From Here to Eternity (Jones 
The Caine Mutiny (Wouk) 
The Captain (Thatcher) 
The Good Soldier (Ford) 
Guard of Honor (Cozzens 
The Holy Sinner (Mann) 
Jenkins’ Kar (Shepard) 
Melville Goodwin, USA. (Marquand 
Neither Five Nor Three (Macinnes) 
Return to Paradise (Michener) 
Stories of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
The Wall (Hersey) - 
Time to Kill (Household } 
Weight of the Cross (Bowen) 
The Way West (Guthrie) ’ 
Mr. Midshipman Hornblower (Forester) 
Naked and the Dead (Mailer) 4.00 
Son of a Hundred Kings (Costain) 
Tender is the Night (Fitzgerald) 
Tin Sword (Boyt 
This Side of Paradise (Fitzgerald) 
(Valtin) 


RECENT NONHICTION 
Alaska (Colby) 
After the Lost Generation (Aldridge) 
Air War and Emotional Stress (Janis) 
Alaska Now (Hilscher) 
The American as a Reformer 
(Sehlesinger) 


| Career Ambassador (Beaulac) 


The Conquerors (Costain) 
Civil Defense and Modern War 
(Prentice) 


| Crime in America (Kefauver) 


Boswell's London Journal - 

Dizzy (Benj. Disraeli] (Pearson 

Elephant Bill (Williams) 

Force Mulberry (Stanford) 

Gentlemen, Swords, and Pistols 
(Dueling) 


. . 40 
Human Use of Human Beings (Wiener) 3.00 | 


History of Syria (Hitti) 10.00 
Inside U.S.A. (Revised) (Gunther)... 3.00 
Life in America (Davidson) 2 vol 2 
The Magnificent Century (Costain) 
The Mature Mind (Gvessteeet) 
Man and God (Gollanca 
Peter Marshall (¢ natherine Marshall) 
Red China's Fighting Hordes 

(Col Rigg) 3.7 
Tumulty and the Wilson Era (Bium)_ 4.00 
Worlds in Collision (Velikovsky) 4.50 
White Man Returns (Keith) 4.00 
Fireside Cook Book 5.00 


| Journey to the Missouri (Kase) 


Korea Today (McCune) 
Life’s Picture History of Western Man_10.00 
My Camera in the National Parks 
(Adam 
Master Plan, USA (Fischer) 
Nineteen Fifties Come First (Nourse) 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo 
(Eichelberger) . 
Political Collapse of Europe (Holborn) 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) 
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First Special Service Force ~~... 
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Basic Military Texts Designed to. Help — 
COMPANY OFFICERS AND NONCOMS 
EMBARRASSMENT-SAVERS WHICH WILL PULL YOU OUT OF A HOLE. 


DON'T BE CAUGHT SHORT! WITH THESE MANUALS, DESIGNED FOR YOU, IMPOSSIBLE 
QUESTIONS BECOME SIMPLY HARD, AND HARD QUESTIONS BECOME EASY. 


TIME-SAVERS WHICH WILL SHORT-CUT YOU THROUGH PAGES AND PAGES OF 
WRITTEN TEXT RIGHT TO THE ANSWER. DON'T WASTE TIME LOOKING FOR OBSCURE 
INFORMATION OR INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL WHEN THE KEY TO IT IS HERE. BUY NOW 


—AND LET OUR MANUALS WORK FOR YOU. 


—From Combat Zorces Press— 


TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR M. CHESTER 


Smooth functioning of the administrative office generally 
receives little praise. But let things get out of whack and 
the roof falls in. No adjutant can afford to let this happen. 
Confusing as the “ paper-work”’ is at first, it must be done. 
Here is a complete guide that shows the inside picture and 
how to work it through. It outlines the responsibilities of 
the job, whether it be on the battalion, regimental, divi- 
sional, or post level; gives: techniques, hints on manage- 
ment, ideas for organizing work, and best of all, ready 
reference points for a series of several hundred questions 
asked in the filling out of the necessary forms and reports 
on inspections, publications, supplies and personnel 
records 


Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.00 


COMPANY DUTIES 


BY MAJOR MARK M. BOATNER, III 


Planning is the essence of organization, Your men expect 
you to know and plan their work even if you are new at 
the job. With Company Duties as your guide you can step 
into your organization and take over. 


Here are the exact duties and responsibilities of every job 
in the company—complete sections outlining: routine, re- 
ports, punishment, specialties, and training at the com- 
pany level. 
Leadership at the company level is developed and not 
born. It comes out of a man’s knowledge of his job. 
Company Duties is a primary aid in developing that 
knowledge. 

$1.00 


— Special Package Offer— 
NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


Now you can buy all 9 sets of Notes For Troop Instructors—including the just published Pistot, Cat. .45, M-1911 & 
M-1911A1, MECHANICAL TRAINING—a $10.75 value for only $9.25 if you order all the Notes as a package. 


Titles of all the Notes are listed below, each set printed on 3x5 cards and organized step-by-step for presentation of 
basic subjects. Order yours now! 


ELEMENTARY MAP READING $1.00 . RIFLE. M1, MECHANICAL TRAINING $1.75 


COMBAT FORMATIONS $1.00 


FIRST AID $1.00 


INTERIOR GUARD $1.50 


« CARBINE, M2, MECHANICAL TRAINING $1.25 
. 2 36” ROCKET LAUNCHER $1.25 
° MILITARY COURTESY AND DISCIPLINE $1 00 


PISTOL, CAL 45. M.1911 AND M-I1911Al, MECHANICAL TRAINING $1 00 


azmy OMBAT FORCES Book Service. 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS 
Volume I 


By Lr. CoL. MATTHEW ForRNEY STEELE 


The editors of Combat Forces Press, recognizing the classic quality of Col. Steele's history 
of early American battles, and feeling that the text should be revised and reédited, have 
now completed Volume I. A basic text, it should form a part of every military man’s li- 
brary and in its new form it is a beautiful addition to that library. 
Covering American campaigns from pre-Revolutionary battles through the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, American Campaigns has been a standard text in the military schools of America 
for almost fifty years and is at present being used at the United States Military Academy. 
As a basic reference book, as well as an interesting account by itself, it can be used to 
rovide a complete and authoritative second approach to each battle when reading books 
ike Lee’s Lieutenants, Stonewall Jackson, or Lincoln Finds a General. Though it has been 
reprinted many times, this is the first edition worthy of such a classic. 
$6.00 


THE UNIFORM CODE OF 
MILITARY JUSTICE 


By CoL. FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 


By Major PAut M. A. LINEBARGER 


In this concise volume are answers to the basic questions 
which extend to the new uniform code for the military 
services which went into effect May 31, 1951. 

The author, an experienced hand in the field of military 
legal writing, sets forth briefly an explanation of the Uni- 


Here is all the information you need to — what 


psychological warfare is, and to use it inte 
are called on to do so. 


Psychological warfare is being used more and more as the 


ligently if you 





form Code, followed by a two-hundred-page commen- 
tary, and topped off by two-way cross reference tables 
between the Articles of War and the Uniform Code. 
Colonel Codd, writing in Ordnance, says, “For one thing 
the complete comments and explanations of the Con- 
gressional Committees which studied the code are of 
prime importance for they are indicative of the intent of 
the legislators . . . it is hard to visualize how any one sub- 
ject to or in any way concerned with military law can get 
along without this most timely book.”’ 

$3.50 


Korean War goes on, and is playing a greater part in the 
Army's plans than it ever has before. 
This book will not make you a psychological warfare 
expert, but it will tell you what psychological warfare is, 
what it can do, and how it operates. Psychological War- 
fare is a book that the front-line officer and strategic 
planner can read with equal profit. Major Linebarger is 
an authority on his subject, serving as a psychological 
warfare officer in World War II, and more recently as a 
consultant. 

$3.50 
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